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make a will. Many do so; others put off 

this important matter until too late. To 
many the process of setting aside property in trust, 
either by will or by agreement, seems complicated 
and difficult. The exact effect of such action is 
not clear either as to themselves or as to those 
whom they wish to benefit by the trust. They 
hesitate to make inquiries, feeling possibly that 
they are unduly disclosing their own personal 
affairs or else that by asking questions they are 
committing themselves in some way to continue 
with the establishment of a trust whether they 
really desire to do so or not. 

The Old Colony Trust Company wishes to make 
it clear that its officers are at all times ready to 
explain to anyone the operation and effect of trusts 
of different kinds; that they do so gladly and with- 
out charge; that all inquiries of this nature are 
regarded as confidential and that no one having 


ii PERSON owning property should 


trustees, and 


Making a Will 


made such inquiries as he wishes is thereby under 
the slightest obligation to carry the matter further. 
If, after obtaining the information he desires, he 
decides to establish the trust and nominate the 
Old Colony Trust Company trustee, he may be 
assured that every detail will receive the utmost 
care and attention whether the trust is small or 
large. Conservative management is assured and 
every possible safeguard given to the fund. 

The beneficiary in this way obtains the benefits 
intended to be bestowed upon him instead of having 
forced upon him an unaccustomed and_ perhaps 
burdensome labor. Property left to persons not 
in active business and without financial experience 
is often a source of much care and worry to its 
owner, and unwise investments made through 
inexperience often deprive those to whom the 
property is left of the benefits the donor intended 
to bestow upon them. 


Personal Attention to Beneficiaries 


The Old Colony Trust Company has made every provision for assuring to the beneficiaries of its 
trusts as much personal attention as they might expect to receive from individual trustees, 
(a) In the matter of investments, by establishing a trust committee of experienced individual 


(b) In the matter of advice and assistance of various kinds, by placing at their disposal the 
time of the Vice-Presidents and the officers of the trust and legal departments. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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Boston, May, 1912 


Congress and Cruelty 


HE President of our Societies 
was in Washington the first 
week in April in the interests 
of one of the most important 
bills, so far as the prevention 
of cruelty to animals is con- 
cerned, that has been before 
Congress for many years. The 
bill is known as House Bill 
17222. It has been presented 
by the Hon. Edward L. Hamil- 
ton, of Michigan, was drawn by Solicitor 
McCabe of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and is designed to lessen the pitiless cruelties 
connected with the interstate traffic in imma- 
ture calves. To this subject our Society has 
been calling attention in every possible way 
for two years. 

As the readers of Our Dumb Animals know, 
none of our food animals are such sufferers 
from the inevitable abuses incident to trans- 
portation and slaughter as young calves. Swine, 
sheep, fowl, indeed practically al! other animals, 
are not bought for shipment and forwarded to 
places of slaughter until an age has been reached 
when they have some reserve strength and can 
eat such food as can be provided. Millions 
of calves, however, throughout the country, are 
taken from their mothers when anywhere from a 
day to a week old. 


A “Staggering Bob”’ 


At this period the calf can live upon nothing 
but milk, and, unless taught, cannot even drink 
that from any other source of supply except 
directly from the mother. It is weak, delicate, 
with almost no power of resistance. A “‘stagger- 
ing bob” is a familiar phrase among dealers, for 
these little wabbly creatures. To take them 
from their dams is like taking a baby from its 
mother’s breast and expecting it to live from 
one to three or four days without nourishment. 
If it survives at all it is half dead, its flesh 
fevered and toxic. Massachusetts has been told 
often enough of late of the evils that are a part 
of this traffic. Our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
has spared no trouble or expense during the past 
two years to break up the custom of shipping 
such calves from other states into itsown. Only 
those conversant with the facts realize the success 
we have attained. 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


The bill above referred to would prohibit 
interstate shipment of immature calves under 
six weeks of age unless accompanied by their 
mothers. This bill, if it should become law, 
would make it possible to destroy at a blow a 
very large part of one of the most cruel and out- 
rageous forms of business with which we are 
acquainted. From many sections of the coun- 
try come the positive statements of humane 
workers—statements backed up by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—that these poor 
victims of the dairyman’s eagerness for milk 
and the dealer’s and butcher's greed for a few 
dollars profit, are often from thirty to even 
ninety hours in transit without food; or, if an 
attempt is made to feed them, that the attempt 
is the merest farce. Think of such a way-bill 
as we have had in our own hands where the rail- 
road has made a charge of $2.50 for feeding 140 
calves! A humane officer who saw at West 
Albany, on March 30, this particular car-load 
fed, said that the men who fed them confessed 
that the drink given them consisted of four 
small cans of condensed milk in twelve quarts of 
water. Five men, tramps, anybody that could 
be picked up by the railroad official, were en- 
gaged in the process with dippers and funnels. 
From the fact that these utensils were brand- 
new the inference was warranted that had this 
humane officer not been present before the 
alleged feeding and asked what was to be 
done, even this pretended feeding would not 
have taken place. He said that so far as the 
New York state law requires the shipping of 
these immature calves with their dams (the 
car was on its way from that state into Massa- 
chusetts), that it was certainly complied with 
that day by the toughs who assisted the rail- 
road agent in feeding them, for there were 
“damns”’ enough to have answered for a hundred 
cars of calves. The most of the so-called milk 
went on the ground, as everyone must know it 
did whoever attempted to feed a calf that had 
not learned to drink. 


An All-day Hearing 


The hearing on this bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It lasted all day, taking both the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of the Committee. Mr. 
Robert H. Murray, representing the American 


Humane Association, Dr. Melvin, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, Mr. Bene- 
dict, humane agent of Utica, New York, and the 
writer, were the speakers on behalf of the 
measure. It can hardly be said that any opposi- 
tion was offered. The attorney for the National 
Live Stock Association, and the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, frankly admitted the, 
cruelties now existing, and desired only such 
modification of the bill as might give authority 
to the Department of Agriculture to make 
certain exceptions in such extreme cases as 
sometimes arise in the far West. For example, 
in time of severe drought cattle men on the 
ranches have had to kill the lambs and calves 
to save the mothers. This happens rarely, 
but it has happened. There might arise an 
occasion when, in the judgment of the federal 
authorities, it would be better to grant some 
leeway. 


The Opposition to Be Heard Later 

The real opposition will come from the 
dairy interests in such states as New York. 
Unfortunately the dairy and agricultural sec- 
tions have been granted a hearing at a later 
date when it is probable the economic side, 
from their point of view, will be presented 
wholly irrespective of the suffering through ex- 
posure, rough handling, and starvation of the 
calves. We can only imagine the utter in- 
difference to the pains of lingering death from 
exhaustion and starvation, that must charac- 
terize any body of men who, for personal gain, 
measured in dollars and cents, can bring them- 
selves to stand up and oppose this bill. Such 
opposition should be to their eternal disgrace 
in the eyes of their fellows. These men, in the 
“slaughter of the innocents,” so far as numbers 
are concerned, “‘out-herod Herod.” They de- 
serve neither respect nor consideration. The 
beef supply of the country is suffering, and the 
milk supply must in time suffer, from this 
short-sighted policy of destroying so many 
young calves. 

The speakers for the bill were accorded the 
most courteous treatment by the Committee, 
were listened to with unmistakable interest, 
and in certain instances with marked sym- 
pathy. Two of the Committee declared, after 
hearing the story, that they would like to 
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sentence to jail the men guilty of these outrages. 
No one could have been kinder than Repre- 
sentative Lawrence, of Massachusetts, who 
spent several hours in finding, the day before 
the hearing, members of the Committee whom 
we wished to meet personally, and also a number 
of other congressmen to whom we had personal 
letters of introduction from influential citizens of 
Massachusetts. His Honor, Mayor Fitzgerald, 
gave us nine letters of this character, and to our 
surprise and great pleasure sent a special letter 
to Congressman Murray, of Boston, for the 
latter to read, in person, at the hearing, which 
he did with excellent effect. To Congressman 
Weeks of Massachusetts we are greatly indebted 
for his courtesy in coming over to the place of 
hearing and introducing us to the Committee. 
It was a matter of happy surprise to us to have 
a long telegram read also from the Boston Board 
of Health heartily endorsing the bill. If the 
cooperation of this official body can be secured 
in our own city much will have been accom- 
plished. 

We have said nothing about the public health 
side of this question, but it was put before the 
Committee as strongly as possible. We were 
armed at this point with letters from many 
able physicians and expert German testimony. 
We left Washington much more hopeful of 
favorable action on the part of Congress than 
we were when we arrived. 


A FRIEND’S MISTAKEN KINDNESS 

Knowing that he was a bird-lover and student 
of ornithology, a friend of Dr. W. G. Fanning 
called at his dental office in the bank building, 
Danvers, a few days ago and left with him a 
great cardboard box containing a collection of 
twenty-five to thirty birds, mostly migratory, 
which he had trapped recently and thought 
would interest the doctor. They did, greatly; 
but like all true lovers of wild life he could not 
bear to see the creatures in confinement and 
after taking a good look at them released every 
one and all flew away in happiness at regaining 
their liberty. — Salem (Mass.) News. 
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The Sweetest 


It’s getting time o’ year just now when May 
swings into bloom, 

And all the peach and apple-trees are reeking 
with perfume. 

A panoramic glory gilds the morning in the 
east, 

With an iridescent glamor of a mighty sump- 
tuous feast. 


The blackbird in the hollow and the robin in 
the tree, 

Are shouting hallelujahs up to heaven and to 
me; 

The forest trees are budding with a freshness 
rich and rare, 

And pronounce a benediction through the 
blossom-scented air. 


The south wind in his rambles, searches ev’ry 
shady nook, 

And gathers sweetest perfume from the blos- 
soms by the brook. 

The sun in gorgeous splendor smiles upon the 
sprouting grain; 

The flowers nodding to and fro are welcoming 
the rain. 


Time ©’ 


I love to hear the droning of the husky bumble- 
bee, 

As he tumbles through the meadow in a 
muffled ecstasy. 

I love to hear the ripple of the bustling little 
rills, 

And the music of the breezes as they kiss the 
daffodils. 


There is something that is pleasing ev’ry 
minute of the day, 

When Maytime brings the blossoms out and 
fiaunts her banners gay. 

All the glories of the seasons in a single bunch 
appear 

For the blossoming of nature is the sweetest 
time of year. 


It’s a part of my religion I would like to have 
you know, 

That a loving smile’s an antidote for ev’ry 
human woe. 

It’s a trite and useful saying and its secret I'll 
impart, 

When your thoughts are with the flowers 
there’s no winter in the heart. 


BUSH PHILLIPS in Outdoor Life. 


How Birds Were Fed in Eau Claire 


By Matilda Miller, Principal Sixth Ward School 


HE success of the feeding-stations for 
birds in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and the 
intense interest thereby aroused in bird 
study, not only on the part of the pupils 

but of the community in general, is eminently 
gratifying. 

We have eight public feeding-stations and 
thirty-five private stations in the Sixth Ward, at 
the homes of pupils. The splendid work done, 
in the way ot systematic observation, would, in 
itself, have amply repaid the time and effort 
spent. Yet we believe we have achieved far 
greater results in the saving of bird-life and in 
helping the little creatures secure a food supply 
during those seasons when it was quite 
impossible for them to obtain their 
natural food. 

We have had white-breasted nut- 
hatches, brown creepers, downy wood- 
peckers, hairy woodpeckers and chicka- 
dees with us all winter, as constant 
visitants at the feeding-stations. And 
it goes without saying that we have 
also had the ever-present English spar- 
row—that problem of the bird world 
that assumes greater proportions when 
we remember that he may become a 
very important factor in driving more 
desirable birds away from the feeding- 
stations. 

However, we were quite successful 
in out-maneuvering this little intruder. 
One of our shelves we attached to a 
window-sill by means of chains, and 
fastened underneath a wire spring, so 
that the shelf would act as a spring- 
board. It was most amusing to watch 
the sparrows alight on it and then 
“tumble over themselves” in their en- 
deavor to get off. They would then 
fly a few feet away to the branches of 
a neighboring tree and watch the 
downies and white-breasted nuthatches 
having a frolic attacking the nuts and 
suet. The sparrows would return again 
and again only to beat an ignominious 
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retreat as before. 


But our most effective method in 


outwitting sparrows and also blue jays 


was by means of coarse mesh bags. We placed 
the suet in these and fastened them to a suitable 
place on the tree trunk near our station. The 
sparrows will give anything that does not remain 
stationary a wide berth, while the nuthatches 
and downies seem to prefer to eat their suet from 
the bags, as they will pass by choice morsels on 
the shelf to attack the bags. Judging from their 
antics, they seemed greatly to enjoy the sport of 
overcoming the swaying bags. 

This method of providing food also outwits the 
blue jays, as they cannot balance themselves on 
the tree trunk long enough to extract any choice 
morsels from the bag. , 


MY BIRD SCRAP-BOOK 


I am very fond of our little bird-neighbors, 
but am not able to recognize many of them by 
sight, so hit on a plan for becoming better ac- 
quainted with them, writes Miss Annie Hoffarth 
in the Farmer's Wife. 

I had a cloth bound book, 7x10 inches in size 
that contained twenty-five leaves, and I used 
this as the foundation for my scrap-book. 

In this I pasted pictures of our most common 
birds, the pictures being 7x9 inches in size, colored 
true to life, and many of them actually life-size. 

One picture was pasted on a leaf, and on the 
opposite side of the leaf were pasted any clippings 
I could find that in any way described the habits 
of this bird. 

My friends all admire my book, which is 
both pleasing to the eye, and very instructive, 
and I shall loan it to the teacher of our public 
school, and offer some small prizes to the boys 
and girls of the school who can tell me the most 
interesting facts about these birds, which they 
have learned by actual observation. 

I shall also mount a score or more of these bird 
pictures on heavy cardboard, like tablet backs, 
to use in amusing my little friends who come to 
visit me, as the pictures cost but a trifle and a 
few minutes’ time, and some good flour paste will 
do the work, 

I would especially like to collect stories of 
how to induce the martin to build in houses 
provided for their use, as the bluebirds have 
taken possession of their houses for us, and are 
not easily dislodged. 
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A SERMON BY A HORSE 


YOUNG minister 
walked along a busy 
city street one raw 
November day. He 

was discouraged and embit- 
tered, because he thought he 
was being overworked, and 
was not receiving the recogni- 
tion he deserved. His mood 
was bitter and rebellious, a 
mood that is found among 
ministers perhaps as often as 
among other people. 

Out of the din of traffic 
there came to his ears the 
rumble of a heavily loaded 
dray and the sound of iron- 
shod hoofs striking the pave- 
ment. <A dray, loaded with 
huge rolls of paper and drawn 
by a pair of magnificent bay 
horses, was coming briskly up 
a slight rise in the street. 
The driver, a little wrinkled 
Irishman, crouched lazily on 
his seat, with the reins hang- 
ing loose from his fingers. 
The two splendid beasts, with- 
out a word or a touch from 
him, were doing their work 
with perfect intelligence and 
willingness. The minister 
paused upon the curb to watch 
them. 


Suddenly the horse nearest 


to him trod upon a slippery 
manhole cover, lost his foot- 
ing, and went down on his 
side with a resounding crash. 
A quick little gasp of pity 
came from the watchers on 
the sidewalk. But it was wasted pity. For 
before the dray had lost its headway, before 
the little old driver had gathered up his reins, 
the great horse, with a violent scramble, got 
to his feet again, and threw himself into his 
collar with an energy that threatened to tear 
the heavy harness off his back. 


As the dray topped the rise and rumbled 
round the corner, the minister turned slowly 
away. His eyes were moist and his heart 
humble. His impulse was to follow that horse 
all day, and learn his spirit of generous co- 
operation. And that night, as he knelt at his 
bedside, he prayed a strange prayer: 

“O God, make me like that horse. Teach 
me what You want me to do, and help me to 
want to do it without being driven. When I 
stumble, may I rise at once and pull all the 
harder to make up for lost time. Bless my 
life with a feeling of harmony and cooperation 
with Thyself. Amen.” 

The next Sunday morning he preached a 
sermon from the text, “Henceforth I call you 
not servants; for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends.” 
It was a good sermon; the people spoke to 
him very warmly about it after church. But 
the minister knew in his heart that the sermon 
really came from a great dumb brute that had 
never been to church in his life. 

— Youth's Companion. 


At vesper tide 

One virtuous and pure in heart did pray, 

“Since none I wronged in deed or word today, 
From whom should I crave pardon? Master, say.” 
A voice replied: 

“From the sad child whose joy thou hast not planned, 
The goaded beast whose friend thou didst not stand, 
The rose that died for water from thy hand.” 


Photograph by Schreiber & Son, Philadelphia 


HANDSOME SPECIMENS OF THE MORGAN BREED 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HORSE 


By HUGO KRAUSE 

If one animal, more than any other has con- 
tributed to the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind, it has been the horse. Forced into éap- 
tivity, domesticated, and interbred, until he re- 
veals the highest qualities of brute intelligence 
and beauty of form, he has been man’s patient 
and faithful burden-bearer as well as his silent 
companion of the centuries. He has shared with 
man the hardships of exploration, the ages of 
chivalry, the struggle for democratic freedom, 
and the advance of commercial supremacy. In 
literature, in art, in song; in war, as well as in 
peace, he has stood by his master’s side in the 
glorious descriptions of human achievement. 

The history of the horse is in a large measure 
the history of the human race. He stands today 
as the highest embodiment of physical per- 
fection, the most delicately constructed dynamo, 
the most beautiful animal creation that the 
ingenuity of man has been able to evolve by 
artificial means. And what an object of emula- 
tion he is to man himself for the scientific breed- 
ing of the human race; what a beautiful example 
of the power of labor and love if it could be 
assumed by man as a voluntary rather than an 
involuntary servitude. 

As we look upon this noble friend of man, who 
is so often subjected to the neglect and cruelty 
of commercial greed and abject slavery, let us 
not forget that, though he may be owned in- 
dividually, he is ours by race inheritance, ours 
to use, ours to enjoy, ours to protect, and that 
we owe it to him as well as to ourselves to de- 
mand for him justice and fair play. 


Never deceive or play tricks on an animal 
that trusts you implicitly, for confidence 
once shaken can never be regained. 


“My Lady Knox,” owned by C. C. Stillman, New York City, and ‘‘Donnox,”’ owned by J. E. Peters, Bradford, Vt. 


THE CAB-HORSE 
Translated from the French of Edmond Haraucourt 
By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 
Slipping and struggling through the snow and sleet, 
Dripping in summer suns and autumn rain, 
Through wind and weather, for a driver's gain, 
He staggers day and night on weary feet. 
Down his long meager neck the pulses beat 
Beneath the mats of hard, neglected mane. 
His galling harness is a constant pain 
And his bit clanks his knell; but death is sweet... 
His soft round eyes are big with gentle thought. 
He trots, and meditates how peace is bought 
With pain and pardon, since the wrong must be— 
And you and I come blindly by him then, 
Forgetting stupidly that such as he 
We men call saints, if God but call them men. 


MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY 

A New York dispatch recently stated that the 
Rev. Joseph Walter Miller, pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church at 196 Bleecker street, who 
lives in East Orange, New Jersey, saw a team of 
horses galloping south in Greenwich street. A 
youth, driving, continuously plied the lash. 

The minister ran after the team. From 
Eleventh to Christopher streets he followed the 
galloping horses. They were drawing away 
from him when one of them fell, exhausted. 

“Instantly,” said the Rev. Mr. Miller later in 
night court, ‘the driver leaped from his seat, 
lashed the fallen horse and kicked it.” 

Mr. Miller ran up and seized the youth by the 
collar. “I shook him and then I cuffed him, 
and when a policeman came up I ordered his 
arrest,”’ said the minister, in telling his story to 
Magistrate Appleton. 

The prisoner denied that he had beaten those 
“old nags,”’ and said, “It wasn’t my fault one of 
‘em fell down.” 

“Don't believe what you say,” said the 
magistrate. ‘I'll hold you in $100 bail for trial.” 
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THE KITTEN THAT WENT TO WAR 


= ys was a black kitten and his name 
H was Christopher Columbus. Per- 


haps there never was a cat in the 


world more patriotic in his actions, 
for he went to war when Lincoln 
first issued the call for soldiers, and 
stayed till after the war was over 
and peace was declared. 


He was in a hundred battles. 

He was in danger of his life more 

than a hundred times. He was 

wounded by gun-shots in four places at 
least. He lost one eye in the service of his 
country. His tail was cut off. He was lamed in 


one fore leg. He was shot through the body 
so that his breathing was short and uncertain; 
but he lived through all the vicissitudes of 
battle and camp life and came home with the 
company—or, rather, the sad remnant of the 
company—the war-scarred veteran. When he 
died, several years afterward, the boys of the 
city and the veteran soldiers with whom he 
had fed and fought united to give him a mili- 
tary funeral; and I am sure that his grave ought 
to be decorated with flowers on each Memorial 
Day. 

He was only a half-grown kitten when the 
war broke out, and he rode away tied on the 
top of his master’s knapsack. His master 
went through the whole four years of the war, 
taking Christopher with him in each camp- 
moving. And then—just as it was all over and 
peace was declared—he fell—shot in the last 
skirmish. But Christopher was brought back 
home—an enormous cat, wearing a collar fairly 
covered with buttons, badges, buckles, tags 
and other mementos of the regiments his pur- 
ring had cheered. 

Isn’t he a cat who deserves a place in our 
country’s history? —The Morning Star. 


If you cannot afford to feed a cat properly 
or are too busy to see that it is rightly treated, 
you ought not to keep a cat at all. 


Cats are timid, nervous animals, easily 
frightened and hurt; it is very cowardly to 
abuse them. 


Should you like to be homeless, friendless 
and starving? Then do not leave your cat 
behind, when you move. 


THE LONESOMEST OF ALL 
By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 
Absolute misery, rayless and drear; 
Loneliness limitless, empty of cheer; 
Offishness, fruitage of blow or rebuff; 
Shyness, from learning the world’s ways are rough; 
Thievishness, coming from hunger that stings; 


Dogged endurance of all Fortune's flings— 
Only a lover of all such as he 
Guesses how wretched A LOST DOG can be! 


APPEAL FOR CATS AND DOGS 

In. a timely appeal for better treatment of 
animals which, according to his annual custom, 
Mr. Geo. Foster Howell makes, in the public 
prints of the city of Brooklyn, New York, where 
he has long been the sturdy champion of all 
four-footed kind, the following requests form a 
part: 

Never keep a canine or a feline if you are unable 
to give it sufficient food. Fresh water should be 
provided in a clean dish or bowl at least twice a 
day. Dogs never should be kept chained or in 
confinement for any great length of time. They 
need exercise, fresh air and sunshine almost as much 
as we do. Never allow your dog or cat to become 
a nuisance to your neighbors. Remember that the 
latter have rights that you are bound to respect. 
Don’t allow your dog to bark at a cat, for instance, 
for five minutes at a time, as that is very annoying 
to well people and positively harmful to ill people. 
Remember your cat cannot live by mice alone, she 
must have food and milk or at least food and water. 
When she has kittens be sure to drown or otherwise 
humanely put to death all of the litter but one, 
saving that one to abstract the milk from its 
mother. It is positively cruel to the cat to destroy 
all of the litter. If the one kitten that is kept is not 
wanted after it is a month or six weeks old, it 
should be given to those whose business it is to 
take care of such animals, and they will put it 
to painless death. 


ANIMAL NEWS” 


The New York Women’s League for Animals, 
of which Mrs. James Speyer is the efficient 
president, has launched The Animal News as the 
monthly organ of that society. The first num- 
ber appears in attractive form, with twelve pages 
and cover about the size of Our Dumb Animals. 
Mrs. Edgar Van Etten, 36 West 40th street, is 
the manager and editor. We extend a cordial 


welcome to this latest accession to the ranks of 
“animal” journalism, and also to The Humane 
Pleader, organ of the Toronto (Ontario) Society. 


TOM AND MITTS, Owned by Helen C. Hagar, Peabody, Mass. 
Each has twenty-six toes, seven on each front paw and six on each hind paw 


EXPERIENCES WITH SAVAGE DOGS 
By DARIUS COBB 


HEN the 44th Massachusetts 
Regiment was besieged in 
Washington, North Carolina, 
I was on one occasion con- 
fronted by a big wolf-dog that 
leaped from its kennel furious- 
ly upon me. The situation was 
a desperate one and called for 
instant action. I subdued 
that animal by throwing my- 
self on all fours and springing 

towards him with cat-like snarls. He retreated 
into his kennel with piercing howls, and nothing 
could bring him out. I am certain that savage 
dogs can be completely cowered by the eye of 
man while his body is absolutely still, or by an 
intense and mysterious action with a corre- 
sponding look of the eye. 

The following incident I relate as an example 
of this silent but effective method: 

Several years ago I was sketching in an or- 
chard which I afterwards learned had_ been 
repeatedly robbed by roughs from a settlement 
of hard characters a half mile away. Suddenly 
a large Newfoundland dog sprang out from a 
hedge that surmounted a series of terraces. 
With threatening growls he bounded toward me, 
his eyes glaring and foam running from his 
mouth. I ceased sketching and fixed my eyes on 
him as he descended, with all the intensity I 
could command. When the dog had reached the 
middle terrace he stopped and, though he barked 
furiously and showed his shining teeth, came no 
further. I stood motionless and with eyes fixed 
as adamant. All at once he turned and, run- 
ning up the terraces, disappeared behind the 
hedge. I resumed my sketching, but it was with 
a sense of weakness resulting from the intense 
concentration of my will upon the dog. 

Five minutes passed when the Newfoundland 
again appeared. He did not stop to bark this 
time, but down he came upon me, clearing a 
terrace at each spring. Why this unhalting 
charge? Ah, there it is! A huge mastiff is 
close behind, making springs like a wild beast. 
Both dogs were growling fiercely, and this with 
the foam that glistened on their teeth told too 
plainly what awaited me. That Newfoundland 
had gone to get help, and he got it. I saw that 
the mastiff had lost an eye, and so I had only 
three eyes to magnetize. As before, I stood 
fixed, not even permitting my lids to wink, 

The Newfoundland leaped first, and planted 
his great paws so heavily on my breast as to 
nearly knock me over backward. My eyes were 
riveted upon him in all his fury, and in an instant 
he dropped to the ground. Three times he 
sprang at me, and each time I moved not a hair, 
keeping his eyes to mine. When he dropped the 
third time the mastiff, who had been growling 
with impatient fury, took his turn. His massive 
paws struck my chest more heavily even than 
had his leader’s, and it was with effort that I 
stood against the blow. He, too, sprang at 
my throat and like the Newfoundland dropped 
to the ground. He repeated the attack three 
times, and seemed at the limit of frantic rage 
when he made his last spring. But my two eyes 
were too much for his one eye. 

The moment the mastiff dropped to the ground 
for the third time both of the dogs turned and 
ran up the terraces as if I had charged them with 
buckshot. They disappeared behind the hedge, 
and though I was a half hour finishing the sketch 
they did not appear again. I could have robbed 
that orchard with impunity. 


‘* Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.”’ 
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A PRINCE OF CURDOM 
By MRS. E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER 


BOY and a dog were at play 
on the wide green lawn of 
acountry home. The boy 
might have been six years 
old. His bright curls were 
blown about his rosy face, 
and his dark eyes shone 
with abounding health. 
The white sailor suit he 
wore, the dainty shoes 
and stockings, the broad 

hat of fine straw, all denoted the child of wealth 

and care. 

The dog was in sharp contrast with the child 
and the surroundings. He was a rough tousled 
specimen of the sort commonly called cur,— 
good-sized, with stocky ungraceful legs, and a 
stubby tail that wagged delight incessantly. An 
indescribable nose now and again found its way 
into the palm of the child’s hand. With all 
charity it was possible to accredit the ungainly 
beast with but one redeeming feature—a pair 
of honest eyes that looked out from behind his 
unaristocratic brows with unbounded good 
nature and affection. 

Little David had found the dog one day just 
outside the driveway gates, a poor, half-starved, 
forsaken creature that licked his hand and 
mutely asked pity. 

David’s heart was touched. He brought the 
animal to the house, fed him, bathed him, and 
comforted him, and ended by christening him 
Prince—a forlorn prince, without a pedigree 
and without a heritage. After this the lovely 
child and the uncomely dog became closest 
comrades. 

Indulgent parents looked on disapproving, yet 
admiring, and studied together how they might 
dissolve this unsuitable partnership without 
wounding the tender heart of their darling child. 

On the lawn a little arm was thrown around 
a rough hairy neck and a pair of rosy lips brought 
close to a cocked hairy ear. “I want to tell you 
something, Prince.”’ 

The ear went up a trifle higher and a warm 
red tongue made a light moist dash across the 
child’s cheek. 

“I’m sure you'll be glad, Prince. I’ve got it 
all thought up. Are you lis’ning? It’s ’most 
my birthday, you know, and father always 
brings me a present; but this time, doggie, I’m 
going to ask him to bring me something for you 
—all for you! Do you understand, Prince?” 

The stubby tail patted the turf gently but 
delightedly, and the dog looked interested. 

“I’m going to tell you what it is, Prince, 
though you do have the surprise now. Just 
listen—" and the rosy lips were brought still 
closer to the cocked ear—‘‘a collar!” 

A happy little laugh followed by a responsive 
bark frightened the birds from the overhanging 
branches. 

“That will show you belong to some one, 
Prince. Dogs that belong to some one always 
wear collars, you know. And you belong to 
me now—forever-and-ever.”’ 

Prince brought the stubby tail down hard 
twice on the turf as though reiterating the last 
word. 

The sound of an automobile on the driveway 
made the pair look up. 

“There’s father!”’ cried the boy, and child and 
dog raced across the lawn pell-mell to meet the 
tall pleasant-looking man who sprung from the 
car and came toward them. 

“How’s my David?” he asked, lifting the child 
in his arms to kiss him. ‘And—how’s the 
Prince of Cur-dom too?” 

“We're just splendid, father,” answered the 


boy, embracing the big brown head with all his 
might, ‘‘and we’ve got something to ask sail 
haven't we, Prince?” 

Prince gave two short barks as if to say, ‘‘We 
have.” 

“What now?” asked the father. 
make me promise? Let us sit in the shade and 
hear all about it.””. And, with a light kiss on the 
bright curls, he lifted the boy gently to the 
ground. 

Seated beneath the great elm with one hand 
in his father’s, the other on the dog’s rough 
head, David preferred his request with serious, 
hopeful eyes that looked straight into the loving 
ones above him. 

“You see, father, I might lose him without the 
collar,”” he ended, ‘‘but when he has a collar with 
‘Prince’ on it, ‘a Prince of Cur—I don’t b’lieve 
I like the name you call him so well, father. 
We could put it ‘a Prince—a Prince that belongs 
to David.’ I think that would be nice—don’t 
you? Then everybody’d know he’s my dog. 
A silver collar with ‘A prince that belongs to 
David’ on it. Wouldn’t that be beau-ti-ful! 
Oh! will you get it, father? I ’most know you 
will.” And the hand that stroked the dog was 
raised to clasp its mate behind the big down- 
bending head. 

The man’s countenance became somewhat 
perplexed, and his eyes studied the shadows on 
the turf for a space while he remained silent. 

A shade of doubt dulled a little the radiant 
expectancy of the child’s face and he repeated, 
“Will you get it, father?” 

“Birthdays, David, are times for surprises, you 
know, so I mustn’t say just what will happen 
then, something nice I’m sure. Just wait and 
see—one, two, three days, that’s all.” 


“Shall you 


Photograph by Jamison Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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David seemed quite satisfied and said, ‘‘Prince 
and wait very patiently—won't we, Prince?” 
And on the suggestion that they go find mother, 
the trio crossed the lawn in merry mood, and 
were soon lost to view behind the clematis vines 
that drooped over the low piazza. 

The evening before the birthday David's 
father returned from town earlier than usual. 
The boy did not see him when he arrived. In 
a large field at the rear of the house was an arti- 
ficial pond stocked with fish, Thither the boy, 
accompanied by Prince, had gone. 

It was a lovely spot. The waters from the 
upland springs, held captive in a deep green bowl, 
seemed sweetly resigned to imprisonment, and 
laughed into the face of the sky. The banks 
were lightly shaded by rock-maples. On the 
farthest side the trees thickened with the as- 
cending slope, until they formed a little grove at 
the crest of the acclivity. 

So simply rural was the effect of all that it 
was difficult to believe other than that nature 
had dropped the little lake into the pretty hollow 
and held it there. 

The touch of man’s art was discernible in a © 
diminutive boat-house and bath-houses, faintly 
traceable among the leaves. On the bank lay a 
gaily painted canoe, the paddle carelessly thrown 
across the seats. 

Here was David, sitting on a round stone, his 
tiny toes almost touching the water, while hook 
and line, and box of worms furnished material 
for the exciting game at hand. Prince, prone on 
the ground, with nose in paws, guarded two or 
three small fish, proof of the little angler’s 
patience and industry. 

David was permitted to visit this place alone, 
and to fish from the shore; but farther his 
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liberty did not extend. On no account was he to 
go in or on the water unattended, and the child, 
accustomed from babyhood to obedience, never 
thought of the slightest infringement of the 
rule. 

Just as he was laying his fourth catch before 
Prince, he heard his father’s voice calling him 
from the house and, hurriedly gathering up fish 
and tackle, with a ‘‘Come, come, Prince, father’s 
home!” he ran eagerly up the bank. 

From the side lawn the parents watched their 
darling’s coming. David caught sight of them 
when he reached the rim of the green bowl—his 
father’s tall form, and the white gown of his 
mother against the green background. Butashe 
drew nearer he saw they were not alone. A third 
figure made up the little group, a four-footed 
something—yes, a dog! 

Breathless David forgot all but the last as he 
stood before them, nor heeded Prince’s persistent 
nose congratulating him on the finish of the run 
—but whose furtive eye showed that he was not 
unmindful of the intruder. 

The new-comer was a beauty—a superb collie, 
silken and glossy of coat, and shapely of limb. 
The finely-outlined head, the graceful neck, the 
delicate nose and velvet ears, all bore evidence of 
the dog’s high-bred origin. As canine beauty 
goes :here seemed nothing lacking in the regal 
animal. And, as a finishing touch, around the 
beautiful neck was clasped a collar—a collar 
with bright silver mountings. 

“O-o-oh!"’ exclaimed David, ‘where did he 
come from?” 

“This, David,” said the father, laying his hand 
on the head of the new dog, ‘“‘is your birthday 
present.” 

“O father! he is lovely, but—but I've got one 
dog, and maybe Prince’ll feel bad. Of course 
I'll always love him best though, and—perhaps 
he won't care.” 

“Wou'd you, Prince?’’ looking affectionately 
into the hrown eyes. 

The mother stooped down and, putting one 
arm across the collie’s neck, beckoned the boy 
to her side. 

“Come, darling, read what’s on the collar,” she 
said. 

David knelt and, holding the collar between 
two chubby hands, slowly read, ““A—Prince— 
that—belongs—to— David.” 

“Why, this is Prince’s collar!’ he exclaimed, 
an expression of mingled delight and perplexity 
on the small face. 

“You do not understand, David,” said the 
mother. ‘This is the new Prince; he is to take 
the place of the old. You will love him just as 
well in a little while. We cannot keep both, and 
when you come to know the beautiful new 
Prince, you'll soon forget the ugly old one.” 

“Oh, no, no! mother. Prince must always 
be my very best dog. I don’t think he’s ugly— 
he’s just beautiful when he looks into your eyes. 
I can’t lose my own Prince. Don’t say that, 
mother!” and the little face, half-resentful, half- 
frightened, wholly pathetic, hid itself in the dog’s 
furry side. 

A season of gentle remonstrance and attempted 
persuasion followed, but David could not be 
moved. “I want my own Prince! I want my 
own Prince!’ was ever his cry; and the ready 
tears of childhood overflowed the bright cheeks, 
and moistened the old Prince's dull rough coat. 

The parents, seeing nothing was to be gained 
by prolonging the trying scene, decided to dis- 
miss the subject, and to take the matter into 
theirownhands. The short memory and natural 
rebound of childhood, together with the presence 
of the new playfellow, could not fail they thought 
to adjust matters when once the old dog was out 
of sight. 


So David was pacified for the moment. Other 
surprises on the morrow were tactfully suggested, 
and they left him under the trees apparently 
content, in the companionship of the old friend 
and the new—the two Princes. 

The birthday dawned clear and lovely, and 
the early sunbeams sought by every chink and 
crevice to enter the shuttered window of David's 
pretty room. Fully an hour earlier than was 
his habit, they found the small boy lying with 
wide-open eyes from which every trace of sleep 
had vanished. A vague uneasiness had troubled 
the last dreamful hours and, now that the weari- 
ness of yesterday had all but passed, the usual 
light morning slumber refused to weigh down the 
eyelids; and David found himself gazing at the 
shaft of sunlight that lay like a golden bar sus- 
pended between the window and his pillow. His 
first thought was of Prince—the dear old Prince! 
and he almost wished the new dog had not come. 
An undefined fear lay at his heart—of what he 
could not tell. 

But he would like to seem glad for the beau- 
tiful gift. Father had meant to make him happy. 
But father and mother had not understood 
when they spoke of sending Prince away. 
Perhaps grown-up people couldn't understand 
little boys and dogs. 

But now he’d get up and dress himself without 
waiting for anybody, and go find his Prince. 
Maybe he was unhappy with the proud new dog 
sharing the shed with him. At any rate he’d go 
and find him, and show him he loved him mere 
than ever. 

Just as he was beginning the awkward task of 
dressing, he heard his father’s voice in the hall, 
and that of Jenson, the gardener. Something in 
the low tones startled him, and he hurried to the 
door which was slightly ajar. 

“Let it all be over before the boy wakens, 
Jenson. Take him to the maple grove—that is 
remote—and be merciful as possible,’’ were the 
words that fell on his ear. 

David's heart stood still and his breath would 
not come for a moment. Then with trembling 
lips he gasped, “My Prince! my own Prince!” 

Would they kill him? Would they bury him 
in the maple grove—and he should never see 
him again? 

What could he do? Should he run to father 
and beseech him? or should he go after Jenson 
and save Prince himself? 

But father had returned to his room; the door 
was shut. Jenson had already gone. He must 
go after him! He must save Prince! 

With feverish haste he wrestled with his small 
garments. The buttons would not stay. The 
ribbon of a little yellow shoe broke with his eager 
straining. Everything seemed to go wrong. 
But, never mind—the one purpose remained— 
he must save Prince! 

A dishevelled half-dressed little figure finally 
slipped down the broad stairway. It paused 
just long enough at the shed door to make sure 
only one occupant was within, the beautiful 
collie. It sprang up to greet the visitor, but 
David pulled the door shut and hurried on. 

Across the field in the direction of the pond he 
sped, scanning the intervening space as he ran; 
but no trace of man or dog was visible. 

When he reached the rim of the green bowl his 
eyes followed the foot-path that led to the other 
side. It was empty 

How long would it take him to traverse it? 
Should he be too late? 

A thought struck him—the canoe! There it 
lay at the water’s edge, a light shell that he 
could easily push out. His father had often let 


him take the paddle—he knew how—and it 
would save much time! 
For once all regard to prohibitions was gone, 


swept away by the overruling idea—he must 
save Prince! 

The feat of launching was not so easy, but it 
was accomplished. And a wild little boatman, 
wet to the knees, with glowing cheeks and di- 
lated eyes, pushed the canoe farther and farther 
out into the water. 

The voyage was slow and painful, but with 
numberless readjustings of the unruly paddle, 
and by dint of much straining, the shore gradu- 
ally receded. 

As the tiny craft was nearing the farther side, 
and the flame of hope in David's breast growing 
brighter, there suddenly rang out on the still 
morning air a rifle-shot, followed in a moment 
by another—then silence! 

The paddle dropped from the boy’s hands. 
A haze seemed to gather before his eyes, and he 
would have thrown himself on his face. As it 
was, his weight fell prone against the side of the 
canoe and, almost immediately, the treacherous 
shell floated away bottom upward, while the 
blue disturbed waves leaped about a little figure 
that rested on the surface for a moment—then 
sank from sight. 

In the grove Jenson had tied the unresisting 
dog to a stout sapling by a piece of hempen rope. 
Only after he had withdrawn a short distance 
and raised the rifle did the animal’s trustful eyes 
change their expression to one of suspicion and 
fear. But he sought to make short work of his 
task and end the suspense for both. He sighted 
the animal’s breast and fired, but a bounding 
leap at the moment led the bullet to pierce the 
muscle of a fore leg and thence to pass directly 
through the strands of the rope. Thus weak- 
ened, they parted with the strain, and Prince 
fled wildly down the slope, leaving in his wake a 
trail of blood. A second shot went wild. 

At the house David had been missed, and the 
alarmed parents instinctively turned in the di- 
rection of the grove. When they reached the 
pond they beheld with agonized eyes, far out on 
the water, the floating canoe—the morning sun 
shining on its upturned keel. 

With sickening dread they hurried along the 
path to the opposite shore. Jenson from the 
slope, and the parents from the pathway, sighted 
at the same moment two objects on the grassy 
bank close to the water’s edge—a dog and a 
child. Prince, dripping with water, and faint 
from the loss of blood and great physical strain, 
lay with head heavy on the turf, a dimness over 
his half-closed eyes. David, with torn blouse, 
showing traces of rescuing teeth, was unconscious 
—his pretty head close to his friend’s breast. 

The picture told its own story. Little more 
need be said. The child David was restored to 
consciousness, to life and health. With grateful 
hearts the loving parents watched his recovery. 
And upon Prince was bestowed scarcely less 
care than that lavished upon the child. He was 
carried to a bed beneath the same roof that 
covered his little master; the wounded limb was 
carefully dressed, and everything done for his 
comfort. And so it came about that his return 
to health, though slower, was in the end quite as 
complete. 

The second morning David was permitted to 
visit him. The stubby tail wagged more feebly 
but with the same old welcome, and the honest 
eyes lighted with the glad loving look that made 
David think him “beautiful.” 

The boy put his arms around the stretched- 
out neck and his hands touched something hard 
—a collar. He pushed away the rough hair and 
beheld its bright newness, its silver mountings. 
He turned it gladly to the light and read the 
words on the silver plate—‘‘A Prince that be- 
longs to David.” 
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Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER IV. 
How I Entered Ursa’s Pit 


RSA was in his recess asleep 
when I descended. Quietly 
giving his love-call I awaited 
his coming.  Sleepily and 
stretching himself in his 
awkward, clumsy way he 
came out towards the bars 
—where I was not, though 
that, of course, was the 
place he had always hither- 
to found me. Not seeing 

me he looked around in a sort of 

half surprised way, as much as to 
say that surely his ears had not 
deceived him, and certainly his 
nose could not, when, suddenly, 
he saw me, inside his pit, and close 
to him. Call it imagination if you 
will, he certainly appeared to me in 
that moment to show pleasure and 
arousement in a high degree. He 
was no longer either clumsy, awk- 
ward, sleepy or slow. Ina moment 
he was upright, his arms extended 
toward me, as mine were to him, 
and the next moment we were in a 
close embrace. For just an instant 
or two I was half hesitant, and 
when his hug did seem a little too 
strenuous I tried the effect of 
tickling him. Rubbing my thumb 
knuckle up and down his ribs, he 
dodged —as people do who are 
ticklish — and the strength of his 
grasp was relaxed. I did this per- 
haps half a dozen times in as many 
minutes, and by that time, either 
he or I had learned our lesson—he 
that he must not hug too tight or 

I that I must not be afraid that he 

would do so. 

That was a memorable and un- 
forgettable night to me; whatever 
it was to Ursa. I have been priv- 
ileged to meet many wise, learned 
and important men and women in 
my life, yet I can recall my first 
meetings with but few as vividly 
as this first uninterrupted meeting 
with Ursa, and none that gave me 
any more real and lasting pleasure. 

We wrestled, and tumbled over 
each other, turning somersaults and 
frolicking generally, until tired with 
laughing and the active exercise I perforce sat 
down on the floor of the pit with my back to 
the wall. Then, standing before me, he looked 
quizzically and affectionately at me, as if he 
was taking it into his head that I was tired 
and wanted to rest. (Don’t be alarmed, my 
scientific friends and think I am asserting that 
Ursa thought all this; I am merely asserting 
the mental effect his actions produced upon me). 
The next moment he did, what ever afterwards 
was the thing he most enjoyed doing and that 
he used to beg to do again and again but that I 
kept as a rare bit of delight to be relished on 
rare occasions only. He squatted down on his 
haunches in front of me, threw one great paw 
as if protectingly around me, thrust his nose on 
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to my shoulder and up to my neck, and then— 
how can I describe it—he allowed his whole 
body to ‘“‘sag,’’ as it were, so that he was 
partially on my lap, and thus we sat for quite 
a while. 

Do not forget that his body was as cleanly as 
my own; his skin as white and pink as a baby’s 
and his hair in perfect condition. Naturally 
there was a slight oily odor but it was not at all 
unpleasant, and I knew his habits so well that I 
had no fear on the score of uncleanness. 

One night, a week or so later, I descended the 
ladder when it was dark and chilly. I had had 
a hard day’s work, was very weary, and some- 


“WE SLID TO THE FOOT OF THE LADDER” 


what depressed. After a few minutes’ frolic 
with Ursa I sat down in a desire to rest. Ina 
moment he was before me, squatted on his 
haunches, his paw over my arm, his nose on my 
shoulder, and his body partially on my lap in 
such a way as to cover me and keep me per- 
fectly warm. I suppose it must have been the 
weariness and warmth combined with the sense 
of absolute security that lulled me off to sleep. 
Sure I am that the white light of dawn was 
shining on the mountain before I awoke, re- 
freshed and cheered by my first night’s sleep in 
the arms of a bear. 

Nor was this my last experience of this kind. 
Many other times, thrice purposely, I dropped 
off to sleep in this fashion and did not awaken 


‘‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 
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until morning, and in no case was I ever the 
worse for it. 

But I must return to my first night’s adven- 
ture. When! thought I had been in the pit long 
enough I ascended the ladder. To my surprise 
Ursa followed. I stepped off upon the coping 
and he was so close behind me that I feared he 
would do likewise and then—there would be a 
loose bear and I should have all kinds of censure 
to meet, let alone taking care of the bear. What 
was I to do? I scarcely knew, yet instinctively 
I did the first thing that suggested itself. I held 
the ladder out at arm’s length, while Ursa held 
on to the top round and began to mouth my 
hand in his usual affectionate and 
demonstrative manner. But I was 
through. It was growing too late 
for me to be up. I must get off to 
bed. The moon was shining so 
brightly that it seemed almost as 
light as day, yet that didn’t help 
any. It only revealed Ursa’s de- 
termination to keep as close to me 
as he could as long as he could. 
I shook the ladder vigorously, but 
it had no effect. I tried to push 
him down, but he was ten times 
stronger than I. He was not a dog 
trained to ‘‘Down, sir!’ at the, 
word, and I dared not speak too 
loudly for fear of attracting the 
hotel watchman not far away. 
There was only one thing I could 
do. That was to get on to.the 
ladder and take him down and 
then make him stay there while I 
ascended and made my escape. 
I had heard of men grabbing a 
bear and then not daring to leave 
hold. Here was I in a similar fix 
though in a somewhat different 
fashion. I wanted to leave hold 
but my bear didn’t want to let™ 
me go. 

Pulling the ladder to me I got 
on it and as I descended Ursa slid 
down as readily as could be. 
Instantly I thought I would as- 
cend quickly and escape before he 
was aware. I tried it, but it was 
only a trial. Talk: about the 
clumsiness of a bear. He may be 
clumsy, but ‘his motions are often 
as quick as those of a cat and as 
sure. Ursa seemed to divine my 
intent. The moment I began to 
ascend again he was after me like a 
shot and before I could gain the coping and pull 
up the ladder he was close on to my heels. 

I descended again; coaxed him into his ‘bed- 
room’’—the recess before referred to—and again 
tried to leave him. That plan didn’t work. I 
took him by the haunches and turned him head 
over; but before I was half way up the ladder 
he was after me. The next time when he fol- 
lowed me I held my legs wide apart so that his 
head and shoulders came up between them, and 
then, half in desperation and half in affection, I 
threw myself on his back, and flung my arms 
around his neck. It did not disconcert him in 
the slightest. As readily as if he were used to it 
he clasped the uprights of the ladder in his arms 

(Continued on page 188) 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to copy any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


WE INSIST IT IS A MISTAKE 


There are some who wonder of what use an 
animal hospital can be when all the horses have 
disappeared. Leaving out of account the rest 
of the animal world, we are not worrying at all 
over the disappearing of the horse. The auto- 
truck manufacturers are very positive they have 
the horse pretty nearly hors de combat. Do not 
believe them, and take with many grains 
of salt their astonishing statements in the press. 
The horse will be here when these men anxious 
to sell their cars are where other methods of loco- 
motion besides those by gasoline and electricity 
are in vogue. We have too much testimony from 
men who have tried the auto-truck for short 
urban hauls and who have found them ruinous 
in the matter of expense, to do anything but 
smile when we hear people talk about the finish 
of the horse. In one of the largest wagon and 
carriage establishments in the country we were 
very recently told the business was rapidly 
returning to former conditions. The auto-truck 
for short distances within city limits has already 
nearly bankrupted many of those who have 
experimented with it. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that while the automobile is here to stay 
for many purposes, that multitudes will return 
to the horse and carriage. Not a few are doing 
this now. 

Read the following from one of our exchanges: 

About everybody knows of the Frank Parmelee 
Transfer Company, in Chicago. The concern hauls 
practically all the passengers and all the trunks 
that come in and go out of the city. 

The manager of the company says that after long 
investigation he has found that automobiles are too 
expensive. Auto sales agents have been trying all 
kinds of plans to make him see it otherwise, but he 
says they cannot make good as against the horse. 
He was willing to supplant the horse if something 
better offered, as he was not in business for senti- 
ment, but tests have shown the horse to be the 
cheapest motive power. 

So many instances of this kind keep cropping out 
that it seems like begging the question to continually 
mention them. F.H.R. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 


We are glad to report that the S. P. C. A. in 
New York expects to have its emergency hos- 
pital for animals completed in about two months. 
We asked Manager Horton the other day if he 
thought the vanishing of the horse would render 
it some day needless. His reply was that 
however rapidly the auto-truck increased, there 
would always be enough poor men and small 
truckmen who would have to depend on horses 
to keep our humane societies and animal hos- 
pitals busy for all time. We do not think this 
statement can be denied with reason. One of 
the largest carriage dealers in Washington told 
us recently that many of his old customers 
were going back to horse-drawn vehicles and 
that his trade showed a marked improvement. 

F.H.R. 


PROVE IT 
Your actual interest in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals by writing the letters 
suggested elsewhere under the heading 
‘How Humane Are You?”’ 


A PERSISTENT EVIL 

While in some parts of our country the use of 
that instrument of torture, the overdraw check- 
rein, has been steadily decreasing, we are con- 
stantly being reminded that in many sections 
it is almost universal. Nothing, as we can 
see it, makes a horse look less well harnessed 
than this ugly device that pulls the head into an 
unnatural position, spoils whatever fine lines 
the neck may have, and gives the unfortunate 
animal such a strained and uncomfortable ap- 
pearance. 

In Paris last summer, though we were looking 
for it over a space of three weeks, we did not 
see more than half a dozen of these senseless 
appliances. Thousands of drivers, we imagine, 
have never thought of the cruelty of it. They 
buy a harness and take the check that comes 


with it. Many, of course, care little what the 
horse suffers. They like the overdraw and they 
use it. No man with any imagination would 


put it upon his horse for an hour. If here and 
there a man owns a horse he thinks he cannot 
control without an overdraw check and _ its 
additional bit, the vast majority would find their 
horses driving better and working better, and 
made far more comfortable either without any 
check or with an easy side check. We are not 
theorizing. We know from experience. If this 
abomination prevails in your community, 
humane reader, write us and we will send you 
some literature upon the subject, at the bare 
cost of publication, to distribute. The opinions 
will not be ours, but those of well-known horse- 
men and veterinarians. F.H.R. 


HOW HUMANE ARE YOU? 

We give below the names of the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce before which 
is the bill in the interests of millions of little 
calves whose sufferings in transportation and 
slaughter are referred to in the article on the 
first page, entitled ‘‘Congress and Cruelty.” 
Nothing is truer than that a flood of letters 
pouring in from all over the country upon a con- 
gressional committee, and upon other repre- 
sentatives and senators with reference to desired 
legislation, is a powerful factor in its behalf. 

Now, therefore, dear reader, if you are really 
humane, here is your chance. Write at once 
to each of these men named below, urging them 
to report favorably House Bill 17222. Or if 
you will not write them all, do not fail to write 
the chairman, Mr. Adamson, and your own 
senators and representatives. It will not be 
in vain. If you do not do what you can to help 
this measure can you come to any other con- 
clusion save that your humaneness is a matter 
of sentiment only, and not of principle as well? 

The House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce consists of William C. Adam- 
son, Georgia; William Richardson, Alabama; 
Thetus W. Sims, Tennessee; William R. Smith, 
Texas; Robert F. Broussard, Louisiana; Henry 
M. Goldfogle, New York; Courtney W. Hamlin, 
Missouri; Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; John A. 
Martin, Colorado; J. Harry Covington, Mary- 
land; William A. Cullop, Indiana; Samuel W. 
Gould, Maine; Frank E. Doremus, Michigan; 
J. H. Goeke, Ohio; Frederick C. Stevens, 
Minnesota; John J. Esch, Wisconsin; Joseph 
R. Knowland, California; William M. Calder, 
New York; Edward L. Hamilton, Michigan; 
Michael E. Driscoll, New York; Eben W. 
Martin, South Dakota. F.H.R. 


SOME SAYINGS OF VICTOR HUGO 
TAKEN FROM ‘“‘LES MISERABLES”’ 


Animals 
sighed Fantine; 


and Dahlia 


“Poor horse!’ 


shouted: ‘‘Why, here is Fantine beginning to 
feel pity for horses; how can she be such a 
fool?” 

‘He,’ the good Bishop, ‘‘stopped and looked 


at something on the ground. It was a large, 
black, hairy, horrible spider. His sister heard 
him utter, ‘Poor brute, it is not thy fault.’ Why 
should we not repeat these almost divinely 
childish sayings of goodness? They may be 
puerile, but of such were the sublime puerilities 
of Saint Francis of Assisi and Marcus Aurelius. 
One day he sprained his ankle because he did 
not wish to crush an ant.” 

“They approached an incline in the quay, 
which allowed cab drivers coming from Passy to 
water their horses in the river. This incline 
has since been suppressed for the sake of sym- 
metry,—horses die of thirst, but the eye is 
pleased.” 

“Joly seeing a cat stalking along a gutter, ex- 
tracted this philosophy from the fact. ‘What 
is the cat?’ he exclaimed. ‘It is a corrective. 
The good God, having made a mouse, said to 
himself: ‘Hullo! I have done a foolish thing.” 
And so he made the cat. The cat is the erratum 
of the mouse. The mouse plus the cat is the 
revised and corrected proof of creation.’ ”’ 

War 

“Harmony persisted in contrary to good sense, 
is often more onerous than war. From this 
secret conflict, ever muzzled but ever growling, 
emerged armed peace, that ruinous expedient of 
civilization suspecting itself.” 

“Tt has been calculated that in salvos, royal 
and military politeness, exchanges of courtesy 
signals, formalities of roadsteads and citadels, 
sunset and sunrise saluted every day by all 
fortresses and vessels of war, opening and clos- 
ing ports, etc., the civilized world fires every 
twenty-four hours, and in all parts of the globe, 
one hundred and fifty thousands of useless 
rounds. At six francs the round, this makes 
nine hundred thousand francs a day. Three 
hundred millions a year expended in smoke! 
Meantime poor people are dying of starvation.”’ 
(This was in 1862.) 


$50 REWARD FOR PAVEMENT 
Offered by American Humane Association 


The American Humane Association hereby 
offers a reward of fifty dollars ($50.00) for the 
best solution of the problem of slippery streets 
and for the most practical form of pavement 
which shall at once be non-slippery for horses, 
sanitary for the public, and durable from an 
economic standpoint. It is, of course, under- 
stood that the cost of such pavement must not 
be so high as to be prohibitive for use, that it 
must be readily kept flushed and cleaned, and 
that it shall not unduly jolt or jar the horses’ 
feet, as is too frequently the case with granite 
block. It must also be adaptable to hills as well 
as comparatively level streets. 

All communications sent in competition for 
this reward should be addressed to The American 
Humane Association, Albany, New York, and 
marked on the envelope,—‘‘In Competition for 
Reward for Improved Street Pavements.” The 
giving of the reward wiil be left to a committee 
composed of a practical humane officer, a prac- 
tising veterinarian, an experienced horseman, a 
city engineer and the secretary of this Asso- 
ciation. Contestants must submit their papers 


and specifications by June 15, 1912. 
WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, President. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 

Founded by Geo. T. Angell 
See names of Officers and Agents on pages 193 and 194. 

Telephone etc.) Fort Hill 


Incorporated, March, 1868 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 

No legal contest, or attempt to break a 
will is possible with reference to money so 
given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


OUR MONTH’S REPORT 


Animals examined .................. 6286 
Number of prosecutions............. 28 
Number of convictions ............. 27 
Horses taken from work............. 129 
Horses humanely killed ............. 102 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .................. 42,081 
Cattle and swine killed.............. 284 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests 
of $5020 from Mrs. Anna P. Peabody of Salem, 
$2500 from Miss Harriet E. Goodnow, of 
Sterling, $1000 from Mrs. Mary E. Jones of 
Boston, $1000 from John Souther of Newton, 
$633.54 from Mrs. Mary L.. Peabody of Milton, 
$500 from Mrs. Louise A. Rice of Milford, and 
$300 from Mrs. Anna L. George of Haverhill. 
It is also one of the residuary legatees under 
the will of Mrs. Anna M. Sargent of Boston. 
The Society has received $800, interest from 
the Elisha V. Ashton estate; and, for the Angell 
Memorial Building, $500 from ‘‘a friend’’; $500 
from Miss Mary C. Wiggin; $100 from Mrs. 
Susan Cabot; $100 from Mrs. Mary B. Olmsted, 
“in memory of three loved and loving dog 
friends, Tige, Shep and Watch"; and $25 from 
Mrs. Katherine S. Dodge. It has also received 
a gift of $25 from Mrs. Herbert Beech. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $10,000, bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Noble of Mansfield; and gifts of $100 from 
“a New York friend,” $100 from a friend in 
Paris, and $140 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for dis- 
tribution of humane literature. 

Boston, April 17, 1912. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

Only those who know how hard we have been 
working for the legislation that has just been 
secured in this state, the Governor's signature 
to the measure being given April 4, can under- 
stand our gratification and sense of achieve- 
ment. We doubt if any single piece of legisla- 
tion in the history of our Society has been of 
greater value to us in our work than this will be. 
The agents of humane societies in New York 
State and Pennsylvania have long had the power 
now given us, but Massachusetts has been slow 
to grant us the authority needed whereby we 
could most effectively carry out the purposes of 
our organization. 

As will be seen by the bill, which has now 
become a law, our agents have throughout the 
commonwealth the powers of constables and 
police officers to arrest and detain any person 
violating any law of the commonwealth for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Heretofore 
it has been necessary, after securing evidence 
of a violation of these laws, to obtain a warrant 
for the arrest of the man, and in many cases 
the man has falsified as to his name and address 
when discovered in some act of cruelty, and so 
escaped his just punishment. The moral power 
that this will give to our agents is one of the 
greatest assets our Society could possess. To 
senators and representatives we are grateful for 
their support, and particularly to His Honor, 
the Mayor, for his influence in aiding us in 
securing the passage of this bill. 

This is the act which is now a part of the law of 
Massachusetts:— 

AN ACT 
Relative to the Appointment of Certain 
Special Police Officers 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 


Sectionl. Thegovernor may appoint, at 
the request of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
duly accredited agents of that society as 
special police officers to serve for one year 
from the date of their appointment, sub- 
ject to removal by the governor. Such 
officers shall serve without pay, except 
their regular compensation as agents of 
said society. They shall receive no fees 
for services or return of any criminal pro- 
cess and shall have, throughout the com- 
monwealth, the powers of constables and 
police officers to arrest and detain any 
person violating any law of the common- 
wealth for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals; but this act shall not empower 
any officers so appointed to serve any 
process in civil cases, nor to exercise any 
powers of a police officer or constable ex- 
cept in the enforcement of the laws for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, as above 
provided. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 


AN IMPORTED CRUELTY 

Blinding birds to make them sing is not an 
American practice. The first instance of this 
cruelty in this country which has come to our 
attention occurred recently in Springfield where 
our agent secured the arrest of a man charged 
with burning out the eyes of two goldfinches. 
That the brutal act was committed was plainly 
in evidence. At the last account the endeavor 
was being made to find the one actually guilty 
of the deed. F.H.R. 


When making your will, remember the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


NEARLY 500 NEW BANDS 


Since our last monthly report there have been 
organized 481 new branches of the Band of 
Mercy. Of 186 Bands formed in the public 
schools of Rhode Island, 142 were in Pawtucket 
and 35 in Woonsocket. There were 125 branches 
reported from the public schools of Boston. Of 
131 Bands organized in Pennsylvania, seventy- 
eight were in the public schools of Pittsburgh 
and forty-nine in those of North Braddock. 
Fourteen very large Bands, some of them 
numbering over 300 members, are made up of 
school children in New Orleans. The numerals 
show the number of different Bands in each 
school: 

Schools in Boston, Massachusetts 

Robert G. Shaw, 8; Rice, 15; Hyde, 12; Asa Gray, 4; 
St. James, 4; Sherwin, 13; Henry Vane, 5; Washington 
Allston, 13; Chas. C. Perkins, 8; George Putnam, 11; 
Quincy, 14; Dillaway, 12; Kenilworth St., 6. 

Boston, Mass.: Seneca. 

Dorchester, Mass.: “‘Mercy.” 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Coventry: Harris, 3. 

Pawtucket: Cleveland St., 4; Broadway Grammar, 12; 
Middle St., 4; Darlington, 14; Summit St.; Cherry St., 5; 
Lincoln Ave., 4; Capitol St., 5; Laurel Hill, 5; Church, 9; 
Ridge, 2; Grove St., 14; Fairlawn, 14; Smithfield Ave., 2; 
Baldwin St., 19; South Woodlawn, 15; Garden St., 13. 

Providence: Summer St., 6. 

Woonsocket: Social St., 12; Kendrick Ave., 6; Provi- 
dence St., 6; Fairmount, 6; Pothier, 3; Pothier Training, 2. 

Buffalo, New York: Buffalo. 

Erwin, New York: Erwin. 

Malone, New York: The He!pers. 

Port Jefferson, New York: Port Jefferson L. T. L. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: “Be Kind”; Earnest 
Workers; Philadelphia S. P. C. A.; “Try To Be Kind.” 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Presbyterian S. S. 

Schools in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

J. M. Logan, 12; Roosevelt, 12; Glenwood, 6; Browns; 
Hazelwood Annex, 9; Hazelwood Main, 18; Greenfield, 13; 
Knoxville, 6; Squirrel Hill. 

Schools in North Braddock, Pennsylvania 

Ward I, 17; Ward II, 17; Ward III, 15. 

Berkley Springs, West Virginia: North Berkley School. 

Blackville, South Carolina: Ebenezer. 

Jolumbus, Mississippi: Barrow School, Grade 2. 
Riverhead, Mississippi: Florence Mitchell, L. T. L. 
Schools in New Orleans, Louisiana 

Phiny Lafon, 3; Washington; McDonogh No. 15; 
Gayarre; Jefferson Davis; T. G. Semmes; McDonogh No. 2; 
Henry Bergh; McDonogh No. 8; McDonogh No. 3, 2; 
Joseph A. Maglin. 

Huntington, Indiana: Public School, Grade 5. 

Adams, Nebraska: “Mercy.” 

Blair, Nebraska: Blair. 

Omaha, Nebraska: Beals School, 10. 

Buffalo, South Dakota: Little Temperance Band. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy, 83,836. 
NOTICE TO HUMANE AGENTS 


Will not agents of humane societies watch 
for any evidences of the cruelty indicated 
below? The quotation is from the American 
Horse Breeder: 

“It is not a pleasant sight to see four legs 
entirely raw where the hopples have chafed, 
as we have seen them on not a few tracks. We 
have wondered why the long-named Society 
never interfered in some instances.” F.H.R. 


FROM AN ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW 


The following are some of the mottoes of the 
Walker-Gordon Milk Farm: 


“Kindness to the animals puts dollars in the 
milk-pail.”’ 

“Treat a cow as you would a lady.” 

“Every time you strike a cow it costs you dol- 
They are sensitively organized animals.” 
The farmer is one who least of all can afford to 


F.H.R. 


lars. 


be inhumane. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Hon. Henry 
B. Hill, Treasurer. 


A HUMANE SOCIETY OF TWO 

We know a gentleman and his wife who have 
constituted themselves a humane society of two. 
On the street, whether walking or in their auto- 
mobile, their eyes are open for any form of 
cruelty, indifference or neglect that involves 
animal suffering. Team after team has been 
stopped, inquiry made as to why the horse is 
lame, or galled, or so evidently half-starved. The 
case is reported to our agentsand followed up by 
them, with the result that sometimes a prosecu- 
tion has been instituted; oftener perhaps, some 
poor old victim of man’s inhumanity put to 
death, or sent to a rest farm for the remainder 
of its days. Oh, if there were a thousand such 
humane societies where now there is one! 

To multitudes of people this sort of service 
rendered God's lowly creatures seems to have no 
special value werth mentioning. Few appar- 
ently would think of it as part of a full-rounded 
religious life. But is there any religion of the 
ideal kind that can ever go its way indifferent to 
the sufferings of bird or beast? Ethical writers 
ignore the moral issues involved in our relations 
to the animal world. Many a Christian minister 
would deem it beneath his high calling to devote 
a sermon to this theme. With the increasingly 
deepening insight into life, with the tendency 
growing less to draw hard and fast lines, saying 
here all that is animal ends and all that is man 
begins, our teachers of ethics, soon or late, will 
be compelled to face problems hitherto left un- 
touched. F.H.R. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

A letter just received brings the good news 
that a society for the protection of animals has 
been recently formed in Madrid, Spain. The 
foundress, Miss Emma Taft, writes, ‘‘Consider- 
ing our object is the same, I feel sure this infor- 
mation will be pleasing to you and your Society, 
and as I find but little help (and there is so much 
to be done here, especially providing drinking 
fountains, we have not one yet), I should be 
more than grateful if you would kindly interest 
your good friends in this new foundation, as the 
people of Spain pay little or no attention to this 
matter.” 

We are very glad to do anything to encourage 
this brave worker in a hard field. Here is a 
splendid chance for someone to build the first 
drinking fountain in Madrid. The address is 
Plaza de Bilbao, 10 peal F.H.R. 


COLLEGE BAND IN SYRIA 


A young Moslem student in the Syrian Pro- 
testant College, Beirut, is forming a Band of 
Mercy, for which the Humane Education So- 
ciety of that city has ordered one hundred of 
our button badges. 


MERCY SUNDAY IN MAY 

We are glad to publish and approve the plan 
of a “Mercy Sunday” which is offered by the 
American Humane Association. Samples of such 
literature as we have suited for this observance, 
especially ‘‘A Festival of Tender Mercies,” will 
be sent free to any clergyman or Sunday-school 
worker who is interested enough to send for 
them. The ‘Festival’ was used recently with 
much interest in the Unitarian Sunday-school at 
Littleton, New Hampshire. The service was 
supplemented by recitations of the ‘Horse's 
Prayer" and other pieces, quotations about kind- 
ness to animals by the smallest children, special 
music, repetition of the Band of Mercy pledge, 
etc. In the morning. the pastor, Rev. P. J. 
Robinson, delivered a sermon on “The Relation 
between Man and Animals.” 

President William O. Stillman of the American 
Humane Association, Albany, New York, sends 
us the following communication, addressed to 
humane societies and workers: 

“IT take this opportunity of calling to your 
attention the practice, which is fairly well estab- 
lished in many sections of the United States and 
largely so in England, of having one Sunday 
church service in the year devoted to a plea for 
mercy and kindness for the weak and helpless in 
the community, whether child or beast. Would 
it not be wise for all our societies to make a con- 
certed effort to have ‘‘Mercy Sunday” generally 
observed throughout the United States? This 
Association has a set of three leaflets devoted to 
this subject. ‘Mercy Sunday A’ is devoted to a 
general plea for the observance of the day on 
some Sunday during the month of May. ‘Mercy 
Sunday B’ contains suggestions for clergymen 
who desire to preach on the subject, and ‘Mercy 
Sunday C’ contains special Sunday-school ser- 
vices in observance of the day. 

“T earnestly appeal to all American humani- 
tarians to make a special effort this year to have 
Mercy Sunday observed generally. Letters ad- 
dressed to all clergymen should be sent out soon 
by local societies, supported by such literature 
as you may deem desirable. Do not let failure 
to succeed deter any local society from keeping 
up this agitation, which seeks to enlist the in- 
telligent cooperation and interest of Christian 
people everywhere. Let us speak for those 
who cannot speak for themselves. Let us not 
forget that the beatitude, ‘Blessed are the merci- 
ful,’ may well find special expression and ex- 
emplification on one Sunday in the year in view 
of the beneficent spirit which has caused an 
increase in humanity all over the world.” 


AN APPEAL FROM SANTA CLAUS 

The Santa Claus Association, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of which Mr. W. G. Brown is chairman, 
distributes annually at Christmas to each poor 
child in that city a basket containing provisions, 
several toys, and a book. This year the Asso- 
ciation wishes to place one of our humane books, 
“Black Beauty,” ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s,” “Our 
Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,”’ or ‘““The Lady of the 
Robins,” in each basket. 

Here is an opportunity for some of our generous 
friends to assist in the good work of distributing 
humane literature among the poor children of 
that city. Mr. Brown writes that they will need 
possibly ten thousand copies. The Santa Claus 
Association can afford to buy from us, at cost, 
six thousand, and our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society hopes to donate at least one thou- 
sand more, and would like to give the three or 
four thousand copies that will be needed to 
ensure each child a book. Fifty dollars will pay 
the cost of one thousand. Who will play Santa 
Claus, to this extent, for the poor boys and girls 
of Cincinnati? 


GREYFRIARS BOBBY, Eleanor Atkinson. 


Remarkable are the historical facts concerning the 
life of Bobby, the little Skye terrier that lived in 
Greytriars kirkyard, Edinburgh, and kept watch 
and ward for fourteen years over the grave of the 
master he could never forget. Such a record of 
love, courage, loyalty and self-sacrifice made by a 
homeless and masterless dog will ever be memor- 
able. Weare pleased that so complete a biography 
of Bobby has recently been written. The story as 
retold in the present volume adds further lustre to 
the name of an already famous dog and will touch 
the heart of every friend of animals who reads it. 

Greyfriars Bobby was indeed a wonderful dog, a 
real, loving, intelligent animal despite some at- 
tempts to discredit the fact of his existence. A half 
century ago he would have been found in or near 
Greyfriars kirkyard where ‘‘Auld Jock,” his shep- 
herd-master, was taken for burial with the little dog 
as his sole mourner. The author presents a most 
entertaining account of Bobby’s many adventures, 
his escapes from those who tried to induce him to 
transfer his love from a cold grave to a warm 
hearth, how he wins his way to the heart of the old 
caretaker and is allowed to stay near the beloved 
mound of earth that covered his master, though 
against the rules. 

One of the best tributes ever paid to a worthy 
dog was the act of the Lord Provost in licensing 
Bobby for life after the poor children of the neigh- 
borhood, who dearly loved the little dog, had by 
their hardest exertions raised the necessary fee. 

But the greatest honors ever rendered Bobby 
were the visits of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, of 
gracious memory, pioneer of mercy to all living 
creatures, who sought permission to have him buried 
in the churchyard where he had spent his long life 
of devotion. She caused to be erected to the 
memory of the little Skye terrier the beautiful 
monument which stands today just outside the en- 
trance to Greyfriars churchyard. Her words of 
eulogy of Bobby before the church officers, as related 
by the author, best sum up the career and influence 
of the noble dog: 

“The story of Greyfriars Bobby is quite the most 
complete and remarkable ever recorded in dog 
annals. His lifetime of devotion has been wit- 
nessed by thousands, and honored publicly, by your 
own Lord Provost, with the freedom of the city, a 
thing that, I believe, has no precedent. All the 
endearing qualities of the dog reach their height in 
this loyal and lovable Highland terrier; and he 
seems to have brought out the best qualities of the 
people who have known him. Indeed, for fourteen 
years hundreds of disinherited children have been 
made kinder and happier by knowing Bobby’s story 
and having that little dog to love. Bobby does not 
need a monument, but I think we need one of him, 
that future generations may never forget what the 
love of a dog may mean, to himself and to us.” 

The life story of Greyfriars Bobby will long be 
read and often repeated for the good it will do in 
putting more sympathy, kindness and love in human 
hearts. 

292 pp. $1.20,net. Harper& Brothers, New York. 


THE BOOK OF BABY BEASTS, E. J. Detmold. 

The very beautiful illustrations in this animal 
book will be an unusual attraction for juvenile 
readers. Theseare printed in exquisite colors, pasted 
on special leaves in the book, and shown to advan- 
tage by wide borders of gray and white. Wild 
creatures in their native surroundings are pictured, 
as well as our common domestic animals. The 
descriptions are by Florence E. Dugdale, who 
mingles true stories of animal intelligence with 
natural history facts. How many know that the 
mother hippopotamus carries her baby, while 
very young, on her neck when swimming; or that 
that very large animal, the kangaroo, is scarcely 
over an inch long when born? All this and much 
more is told here. 

120 pp. $3.50 net. Hodder & Stoughton, New York. 
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Cattle Starving in Connecticut 


One feature of our winter’s work has been 
the relief of many cases of underfed and even 
starving cattle, occasioned by the short crop 
last year. The owner’s mistake in attempting 
to go through a severe winter with too little 
fodder, to the serious injury of his herd, has 
impressed me. Had he sold half his stock to 
feed the balance, he would have saved money 
and much suffering of his animals. 

WM. DeLOSS LOVE, President, 

Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford. 


Hospital for Animals in New York 


In reply to the question as to the one most 
significant work in behalf of animals that our 
Society has accomplished during the past 
season, permit me to say that in my opinion 
it was the decision of our Board of Managers 
to establish a dispensary and hospital for 
animals, the new building for which is now 
nearing completion. 

ALFRED WACSTAFF, President, 

American S. P. C. A., New York. 


Sale of Old Horses Stopped in Albany 


I do not know that there is any part of our 
work for animals more significant than another, 
although possibly our interest in suppressing 
the sale of old and unfit horses deserves to rank 
well to the front, and the large animal shelter 
work which we are doing is also of particular 
interest. 

W. O. STILLMAN, President, 

Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, 

Albany. 


Rochester’s Fine Work in the Schools 

The Humane Society of Rochester, for a 
number of years past; has made a specialty of 
stereopticon lectures in the schools of this city, 
public, parochial and private. The children 
reached by this method are invited to become 
‘junior members;’’ we have several thousand 
such members in this city now. 

During the past year the Society has acquired 
possession of a property to be used as a per- 
manent home. A large dwelling in which is 
located our offices, has been remodeled and a 
considerable portion of it given over to the work 
of the children. Each Saturday numbers of 
them are entertained there. One large room 
used for exhibiting lantern slides, has a number 
of tables with various games, as well as papers 
and magazines, among which Our Dumb Animals 
is a favorite; a good-sized library from which 
books may be drawn by members, is well 
patronized. Another room, where those who 
wish may read undisturbed, is much appreci- 
ated by some of the children. 

We sometimes have a short talk on matters 
relating to our work or a half-hour reading from 
some popular ‘“‘animal’’ book; some days we 
serve light refreshments. 

With all its varied activities we count this as 
the most significant work our Society has 
accomplished this year. 

JANE KINKAID, 
Clerk of the Board of Directors, 
Humane Society of Rochester, N. Y. 


What Other Societies Are Doing? 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The active heads of several of the larger humane socie- 
ties throughout the country have here answered this question: 
few sentences will you kindly tell ‘Our Dumb Animals’ the one most signifi- 


cant work in behalf of animals that your Society has accomplished during the 
fall and winter of 1911-12?”’ 


Chicago's Streets Keep Society Busy 

The slippery condition of all of our streets 
and inclines during the last severe winter has 
caused much misery and suffering, and the hard 
winter has increased the sufferings of the poor. 
The Illinois Humane Society’s force has been 
taxed to its utmost to relieve, as far as possible, 
the suffering and the distress. 

JOHN L. SHORTALL, President, 
Illinois Humane Society, Chicago. 


Slippery Streets in Philadelphia 

The most significant work accomplished 
during the past winter, by our Society, was 
“the ordering from harness of all horses found 
working, shod with smooth shoes and straining 
every nerve and muscle to hold their footing, 
while the streets were in a slippery condition.” 

I may add that many practical horsemen, 
veterinarians and farriers highly complimented 
our Society on the strict enforcement of this 
regulation. 

F. B. RUTHERFORD, Secretary, 

Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadelphia. 


College Lectures in Colorado 

The most significant thing accomplished by 
this board for the protection of animals during 
this present year is the establishment of a regular 
course of moral and humane education in the 
normal colleges of the state, consisting of twenty- 
four lectures to be given annually, thereby put- 
ting humane education practically on a par with 
the other branches taught in the normal schools, 
which are engaged in preparing teachers for the 
public schools. 

E. K. WHITEHEAD, Secretary, 
Colorado State Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection, Denver., 


Work-horses Badly Used in Washington 
The most important work performed by the 
Washington Humane Society during the year 
1911 was to bring to justice 1929 violators of 
the anti-cruelty laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. If the uniformed police force had been 
equally vigilant this number would have been 
doubled and perhaps trebled. There may be 
cities in the Union in which work-horses are 
worse treated than in Washington, but I cannot 
name them. To add to our burden the Capital 
has long since been made a dumping-ground for 
aged and infirm animals of every description. 

Some day Congress will act and prohibit this 
traffic altogether. In the meantime we wel- 
come, as nowhere else, the coming of the motor 
truck and delivery wagon. 

In no spirit of boastfulness do we record the 
fact that the Washington Humane Society does 
more remedial and punitive work than any 
similar organization in the United States. 
We have to, despite the smallness of our 
means and the indifference of a very wealthy 
community; but it is quite certain that the 
evil will never be stamped out until the local 
authorities act as we do and as they should. 
So all hail to the motor wagon —and that 
milk of commercial kindness for beasts of burden 
— gasoline! 


W. S. HUTCHINS, President, 
Washington (D. C.) Humane Society. 


“In a very 


Work-horse Parade in South Bend 

The most lasting work done by this Society 
in 1911 was the erection and dedication of a 
large granite watering fountain for horses and 
dogs, the gift of Mrs. Jeanette Reynolds. This 
is the second fountain that she has given to 
the city, and has also established a $5000 trust 
fund for the Society’s use. 

This spring we will have a work-horse parade. 

H. A. PERSHING, Secretary, 
South Bend (Indiana) Humane Society. 


Hard Winter in Missouri 

The severity of the winter in St. Louis was 
one that caused much suffering to our beasts of 
burden and the entire force of this Society was 
busy, having the animals covered when standing 
and having the stables so repaired as to be 
made habitable. This one work, of course, 
would not interfere with the general routine of 
the cruelty to animals. 

JNO. H. HOLMES, Secretary, 
Humane Society of Missouri. 


Wisconsin Cattle Lost from Exposure 


The most significant work in behalf of 
animals accomplished by the Wisconsin Humane 
Society during the past fall and winter, was 
the prompt relief to several hundred head of 
cattle and horses in different parts of the State 
that had not only been cruelly exposed to the 
weather in a temperature sometimes ranging 
as low as 25 degrees below zero, but that were 
actually deprived of the necessary sustenance 
of life. On one farm alone were found some 
200 head of stock and 300 or 400 head of poultry, 
and there was not a sign of anything to feed 
them with. Some of the animals were so weak 
from starvation, that a slight push was enough 
to throw them off their feet. In another 
instance the same condition existed among the 
cattle, although the owners had feed galore in 
lofts and in stacks. These animals had not 
eaten or drunk for several days, and when the 
feed was scattered in the barnyard, they made 
a furious attack in their eagerness to partake 
of it, knocking each other down, and some of 
the by-standers as well. In some of the cases 
drastic measures had to be taken against the 
owners who were fined as high as $100 and 
costs, and were made to dispose of one-half of 
their cattle. Fortunately in every case where 
there is no feed on the premises, we were able 
to give relief to the starved animals within a 
very short space of time, as the laws of Wis- 
consin empower an agent of the Wisconsin 
Humane Society to provide the necessary feed 
and care to any animal that is starved or neg- 
lected for which we have a lien on the said 
animal. A conservative estimate showed that 
in four specific cases of this kind, the financial 
loss to the owners, outside of the fines and cost 
imposed by the court, amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 

It is almost impossible to conceive how owners 
of valuable property even from an economic 
standpoint, to say nothing of the humanitarian 
side of it, can so utterly disregard their own 
interests. 

H. L. PHILLIPS, Superintendent, 

Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee. 
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Los Angeles Society Stops Atrocious Abuses 
“You should visit the camps along the Gov- 
ernment canal from the Laguna dam to Yuma. 
The contractors are abusing the animals terribly 
at the Breedlove camp. They make the men 
carry chains to beat the mules and _ horses. 
These mules are in such a horrible condition 
that their shoulders stick, one half of them are 
in no condition to work, and the poor brutes 
are beaten with chains to make them pull. 
The shoulders of the animals are a sight to 
make one sick. One dropped in its tracks last 
night from exhaustion and died on the works. 
They are killing animals from overwork and 
short feed. It is a disgrace to California.” 

Such is the complaint that came from a Yuma 
stock owner to the Los Angeles S. P. C. A. in 
February last. The Government work is across 
the river from Yuma on the California side. As 
usual, time is the essence of the contract, each 
and every contractor working for the Govern- 
ment is compelled to be out of there by April 1, 
which makes a special inducement for the con- 
tractor to work animals when they are unfit for 
labor. For this I censure the Government, also 
for their not having some one in authority to 
look after the stock and see that they are able 
to work. 

Our officers found conditions deplorable, 
animals being worked with terrible, decaying 
sores in their shoulders, emaciated, and suffer- 
ing from wounds made by cruel drivers. They 
first took out of the harness all animals unfit for 
work, filing complaints against the owners and 
foremen. Several contractors got together in 
Yuma, being strongly inclined to form a pool 
for the purpose of fighting the humane officers, 
each and every one demanding jury trials, but 
when informed by our agent that he had only 
fired a small part of his ammunition at Bard, 
where the nearest justice of the peace was 
located, and that he was prepared to file several 
other complaints against each at El Centro, 
taking all of their men over there, causing 
them much annoyance and expense, they were 
only too glad to go in, plead guilty and take 
their fines, which amounted to $325. 

In this Government work, which has been 
going on for the past several years, such a thing 
as a humane law or humane officer was unknown 
to the contractors. I am more than satisfied 
that this lesson has taught them a very valuable 
principle—that is, to take care of and protect 
their animals. Yuma and its surrounding 
district has been a Mecca for all brutal con- 
tractors who wished to work animals in any 
kind of condition, and where they were not 
obliged to pay much attention to them, those 
dropping dead in the harness being rolled aside 
like so many boulders. I, myself, have seen 
mules by the car-load returned to Los Angeles 
from the Government work at Yuma, the 
animals having large tumors, holes in the top 
of their necks and shoulders, and presenting a 
sickening sight. I have arranged now for 
inspection at this place at short periods with a 
view to reducing the cruelty to a minimum 
in that part of the country where humane work 
has previously been unknown. 

N. W. ZIMMER, Superintendent, 

The Los Angeles S. P. C. A. 


Old Horses Destroyed in Minneapolis 
One of the things that impresses me most 
in my work with the dumb animals is that I 
have the privilege when a horse is old and worn 
out, hardly able to draw one hoof after the 
other, to end its misery. My strongest effort 
in the past year has been to rid the city of horses 
that are old and beyond work. 
JAS. B. PINDELL, Animal Agent, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Humane Society. 


Variety of Activities in Oregon 

Among the important items in our year's 
work are: 

A donation of $5000 by will. 

Gift of a fine automobile by August Berg of 
this city to the Humane Society. 

The securing of a modern, up-to-date lethal 
chamber for the city pound and paid for by the 
city, now in operation, using illuminating gas. 

The establishment of the Animals’ Rescue 
Home, provided with three acres, telephone 
facilities, kennels, etc., where we accommodate 
stray animals and find a home for dogs and cats. 

We have secured Mr. J. E. Rudersdorf of 
Spokane to act as our manager for the coming 
year. 

The organization of the Portland Horse 
Owners’ Association, representing about 4000 
horses. This has been a great auxiliary for our 
humane work, as we have secured a sand sprink- 
ler for the streets and been enabled to bring 
about better conditions in street paving by virtue 
of the strong organization formed. 

We secured an ordinance giving the Humane 
Society all fines imposed by the municipal court. 
We collected in fines during the past year about 
$600. 

We secured the conviction and sentence to 
forty days on the rockpile of a man for beating a 
mule a short time ago. 

We secured an appropriation from the state 
legislature of $1500 for work in establishing 
branch societies throughout the state. Have 
established branch societies in different portions 
of the state, including Salem, the capital, 
Marshfield, Tillamook, and other cities. 

We are arranging for a work-horse parade on 
Labor Day. 

We are now trying to obtain control of the 
city pound and endeavoring to secure licenses 
paid to the city, but in order to do this we will 
have to amend the city charter, which cannot 
be done for several months. 

ROBERT TUCKER, President, 

Oregon Humane Society, Portland. 


Philadelphia Society’s Work for Dogs 
We give first place to our efforts in the cause 
of lost and homeless animals, principally dogs. 
An incalculable amount of suffering, not only 
to the animal, but to the human, has been 
caused of late years by the growing tendency of 
professional alarmists to classify “stray dogs”’ as 
“mad dogs’”’ and create a panic which is all the 
more pitiable because of its utter foolishness. 
Our Society has succeeded in enlisting the 
valuable aid of the civic authorities to second 
their organized effort for the collection and 
care of these poor waifs of the city ways—lost, 
deserted and stolen. The establishment of a 
complete chain of receiving stations in every 
district is now well under way, and in addition, 
all police stations, including the central one at 
City Hall have been placed at our disposal as a 
temporary refuge for the animals until the 
Society’s ambulances and agent can come to 
their aid. 
M. M. HALVEY, Office Manager, 
Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 
Philadelphia. 


New Fountains in Chicago 

Perhaps the most significant work the Anti- 
Cruelty Society has done for animals during 
the past season, has been the waging of an 
intensive campaign in behalf of overworked 
and neglected horses. In addition we have 
secured for the city of Chicago four large granite 
drinking fountains from the Hermon Lee Ensign 
Fund. HUGO KRAUSE, Secretary, 

The Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago. 


Love’s Power Over Wild Animals 
(Continued from page 183) 
and slid down. Again I ran up, he following me, 
and again we slid down. This was amusing for 
three or four times, but it was active exercise, 
and besides, it wasn’t what I wanted just then. 
So at last I braved the situation. We slid to the 
foot of the ladder and I stood upright by its 
side, Ursa upright also, close by, and waiting for 
me to move. Resolutely looking at him I said 
No! and as I began to ascend I kept my eyes 
on him and when he came to follow I deliberately 
gave him a sharp blow on his soft and sensitive 
nose, repeating the No! with emphasis. He 
understood, though it was with evident reluc- 
tance he remained at the foot of the ladder, 
allowed me to go up and then draw it after me. 
(To be continued) 


Animal Shows Regulated in Cincinnati 

During the exhibition of wild trained animals, 
a gentleman was asked, ‘‘Why are you leaving?” 
“Why am I leaving?” he answered. ‘Can any 
self-respecting man who believes in the superi- 
ority of his race, who believes himself above 
other animals of the earth; who believes in right, 
justice and fair play, sit and watch the spectacle 
of his fellow species breaking every law of 
justice, degrading themselves beneath the level 
of the beasts, practising tyranny, torture and 
atrocious barbarity? Can a man witness such 
things —things that the brutes themselves 
would not do—and then honor and respect 
his race?” 

The Ohio Humane Society occasionally finds 
it necessary to interfere with showmen who 
exhibit trainedeanimals in our theatres. Many 
of the acts are cruel and while we have been 
successful in the local field, we have no control 
after they leave our city. It was suggested at 
our last board meeting that we inaugurate a 
system, whereby all humane societies shall be 
promptly notified from this office, we to give 
details of said animal abuses at our local theatres, 
so that societies all over the country may be 
on the lookout for these people, and we believe 
by this system we can do much toward correct- 
ing abuses of this nature. Kindly notify all 
societies regarding your cases and we think that 
great relief will follow. 

OSCAR A. TROUNSTINE, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Ohio Humane Society, Cincinnati. 


Every Horse Blanketed in Buffalo 

A campaign was started by our Society early 
in the winter to put a blanket on every horse 
during the cold weather. An extra agent was 
employed to assist in the work. Several cases 
were taken to court resulting in fines, and in 
one case imprisonment for twenty-five days. 
These cases were given much publicity with 
the result that drivers throughout our juris- 
diction have been more careful about blanketing 
than ever before. 

M. F. ROCHESTER, Secretary, 
Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Horses Protected from Cold in Indianapolis 

The animal work we consider of most im- 
portance was the protection of horses through- 
out the long continued cold and icy weather. 
The care of horses constitutes the greater part 
of our animal work, although our officers respond 
promptly at all times to every call of distress. 
We have three paid officers and there are no 
busier men in Indianapolis than they. We 
could keep three more just as busy. 

C. F. SURFACE, President, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Humane Society. 
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ST. ISIDORE 


HE patron saint of the city of Madrid, in whose 
honor a great festival is held on May 16, was a 
Spanish peasant who lived in the twelfth century. 

While his wife and children tended their own 
small holding, Isidore worked himself, with 
others, on his master’s farm, and he loved the 
birds and animals so dearly that he could never 


BIRD-GUESSING CONTEST 


. A flash of sky on wing.—(Bluebird). 
. Oh, shall I call thee bird, 


Or, but a wandering voice? 
Thy note from household clocks is heard 
And children’s ears rejoice.—(Cuckoo). 


3. King of the water, as the air, 
In the winter-time, when the birds were hungry, and he He dives and finds his prey.—(Kingfisher). 
took his corn to be ground at the mill, he would stop and open 4. Thy plaintive cry announces punishment, 


out the bag and throw out handfuls of wheat, saying, ““Take, 
birds of God; that which God gives He gives for all;’’ and 
again when he sowed the seed, he would say, ‘‘In the name of 


And warns the luckless boy for whom 'tis sent.— 
(Whippoorwill). 


God, this is for God; this is for us, and this is for the birds 5. You introduce yourself throughout your song, 
and the ants.” Standing one day before his house, he saw a And tell the world your brief, old-fashioned name.— 
poor hare being pursued by a hound, and being filled with (Phoebe). 
compassion at her exhaustion, cried, ‘‘Hound, do no harm;”’ 
and immediately the dog stopped and the hare escaped. 6. “Bob White” you call 
But much as Isidore loved all creatures, even to the gentle Along the marshy coast. 
oxen who drew his master’s plough, he loved their Creator Speak not e loud ; 
more, and was never so happy as when praising Him in church. Or you will be on toast.—(Quail). 
Now, this habit of going to early morning service in the town 7. Cooing ’neath barn rafters, 
of Madrid it was that caused Isidore’s fellow-servants to be Pouting, sometimes, too; 
jealous, and to tell the farmer that he wasted his time. There- Rippling ke child laughter 
fore the master watched, and, finding him sometimes absent, All the winter through.—(Pigeon). 
questioned him; and Isidore acknowledged that sometimes 
he was late in the mornings, but that he worked later at night. 8. An English emigrant, bird of the street, 


Then the farmer watched and went one morning to the field 
expecting to find but little done. What was his astonishment, 
therefore, to see more land ploughed in that lot than in any 
other portion of the field, and drawing near he saw not only 
Isidore busily ploughing, with his little son running at the 
head of the oxen, but at a little distance another plough, 
drawn by a team of snow-white oxen and guided by a radiant 
angel. 
FLORENCE H. SUCKLING, in ‘‘The Brotherhood of Love.” 


So common that some like thee not at all. 
Yet in the Holy Bible we are told 
The Father careth if but one should fall.—(Sparrow). 


. Red-breasted harbinger of spring 
We wait in hope to hear thee sing.—(Robin). 


. At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice ?—(Oriole). 


id you ever see the rabbits come : in| 
Down tothe brook ito drink? 
It must be one of the prettiest sights Or find the young of the chipmunk, 
In all the world, | think. aX. r the home of the chickadee ? 
re elr WINGS IN a ir Dreakfart in the e? 
And dip their heads ond shake, thear tails Or watch ‘the muskrat walkin 
In a brook_ by a forest path dl 
can but boy, 
A\s through the wood you run, Agr» 


f you would open wide your eyes 
And leave at home your gun 
uch happier would be Your friends 
That in the forest “hide; 
e birds and beasts and you and |, 
And all the world beside. 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


AND 


The American Humane Education Society 


Report of the President for the Year Ending March 


HE annual report of our two Societies 
for 1912 may well take the condensed 
form in which it appears. Through 
the columns of Our Dumb Animals we 

really give a record month by month of what 
the Societies are doing, and of the gifts received 
from our many generous friends. Our members, 
therefore, need but to hear the story retold in 
its main outlines to gain a fair conception of the 
year’s activities. 

The Angell Memorial Hospital 

Perhaps nothing will so mark the period 
between the annual meeting of 1911 and that 
of 1912, as a memorable one in the history of 
our organizations, as the beginnings that have 
been made toward the erection of a fitting 
memorial to George Thorndike Angell, at once 
their founder, and one of the chief pioneers in 
the humane work of modern times. This 
building is to serve not only the purpose of a 
memorial, but is to be as well the future home 
of the Societies he called into being, and a 
hospital for the treatment of such sick and in- 
jured animals as because of their value to their 
owners should be relieved of suffering and re- 
stored to health. This phase of humane work 
—the animals’ hospital — is in harmony with 
the latest and most advanced ideas both in 
this country and in Europe with reference to 
the service societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals should undertake. It 
volves for us no needless expenditure of money. 
It is well known that for years Mr. Angell 
worked for a suitable building in which the 
offices of our Societies might be established and 
accommodations provided for the extensive 
publication work that has become so large a 
feature of the humane education department. 
Those familiar with our present headquarters 
know that every inch of space is occupied, and 
that some of the rooms are much overcrowded. 
Besides this, there is the fact that we are pay- 
ing no inconsiderable sums for storage, and are 
constantly under a very much larger expense 
for our ambulances than if they could be 
sheltered and cared for in a building of our 
own. The interest on the money required for 
such a building as we propose would not repre- 
sent a much larger amount of capital than is 
now required to provide, by the income from 
its investment, for our present accommodations, 
our storage, and our stable and garage charges. 
In addition to this we shall practically have our 
hospital as so much clear gain. 

The land for the structure has already been 
purchased, 23,462 square feet in a most desir-/ 
able location, for $35,000. This has been pai 
for by money given entirely for an Angell 
Memorial building, and we have at the moment, 
besides this, more than $11,000 in cash, several 
pledges amounting to something like $2,500 and 
are generously remembered in a bequest, given 
for such a building, that in due time will be 
turned over to us. A most carefully devised 
plan for raising the money needed is now being 
set in motion. That the response to an appeal 
for a fitting memorial to Mr. Angell is wider far 
than our own state is evidenced by the fact that 
the amount now in hand represents the contri- 
butions of friends from ten different countries 
and twenty-seven different states. 


Publicity and the Press 


Believing that the more widely our work is 
known and appreciated the more numerous 
will be the friends and supporters of our cause, 
we have sent out into Massachusetts during the 
past year a representative of the Societies who 
has distributed large quantities of literature; 
spoken in many towns and cities; interviewed 
hundreds of men and women; visited out-of 
the-way sections of the state in the interests of 
better housing and care of farm animals; ad- 
dressed Granges; convinced influential citizens 
engaged in the shoe and leather trade of the 
relation between humane societies and their 
business from a purely economic point of view 
if from no other; called upon editors and news- 
paper proprietors and, through them, secured 
the publication of articles on the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, on slaughter-house reform, on the 
cruelties of many phases of hunting and trap- 
ping, aggregating over fifteen hundred columns 
of reading matter in papers of the Common- 
wealth which have a total circulation of quite 
three million and a half copies. All this space 
has been willingly and sympathetically given 
by the press without charge, and our debt of 
gratitude to these noble friends of our work is 
yfeater than we can well express. 


/ 
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Another new feature of the year has been 
the effort to add to the attractiveness and 
value of our monthly periodical. The additional 
cost of this we have every reason to believe will 
soon be met by the advertisements that have 
been admitted and a very much enlarged sub- 
scription list. New subscribers are sending us 
their names in increasing numbers, and though 
the price was raised to one dollar a year, scarcely 
anyone has dropped from the list on that account. 
If the scores of complimentary personal letters 
and press comments upon the change in the paper 
are to be accepted, no mistake has been made 
in the venture. It is still our policy to send 
the paper free into many quarters where its 
missionary service will be most effective. There 
is no land ‘‘where its voice is not heard."" The 
circulation of the paper has increased during 
the year,*the average circulation now being 
62,575. Bound volumes were presented to 250 
hotels and clubs throughout the country, chiefly 
in New England, but some going as far as 
Galifornia and Oregon. 


‘The Electric Ambulance 


The purchase of an electric ambulance last 
spring has been more than justified. During 
the intense heat of the past summer we should 
have been most distressingly embarrassed in 
our work without it. There were days when 
no horses could be hired to draw the old ambu- 
lance, and had we had no motor vehicle, horses 
that were falling constantly on the streets 
would have had to remain there hours in the 
broiling sun. It was kept busy night and day. 
That we should have had it at just that season 
was a most fortunate thing for the Society. 
The money required for its purchase was pro- 
vided by special contributions of interested 
friends. We are deeply grateful to them. 
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Executing Your Own Will 

Our Societies have taken another step this 
past year which we are convinced will be for 
their advantage. They have fallen into line 
with certain other strong and financially ably- 
managed organizations, and made it possible 
for those intending to make their bequests by 
will, to give the money while still living, receiving 
in return during life the equivalent of a larger 
interest on the amount than could be secured 
through any ordinary channels of what would 
be considered safe investment; or, in lieu of 
this, accepting an annuity agreed upon at the 
time the gift is made. Already several have 
availed themselves of this plan which is at once 
to the advantage of the donor, and of the 
Societies, and which renders impossible any of 
those miscarriages of purpose, and those legal 
contests of wills which so often waste property 
left by bequests and frustrate the wishes of the 
testators. 

Legislation and Traffic in Food Animals 

Strenuous efforts were made last year to take 
from the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. the power 
given to its agents by the legislature of 1910 
to enter slaughter-houses and all places where 
animals are kept for transportation, and also 
to pass a bill opening the door to the most 
shameful traffic in immature calves, after our 
successful efforts practically to close this door. 
Both of these measures we were able to defeat. 
It can be said without fear of contradiction that 
the worst features of this disreputable business 
whereby calves a few days old were put upon 
the markets in this state by the thousands have 
been eliminated. The federal authorities do 
not hesitate to give our agents the chief credit 
in bringing about this most serviceable reform 
not only in the interests of the poor helpless 
victims, the calves, but also in the interests of 
the public health. We gratefully acknowledge 
again the cooperation and assistance of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

There is still another phase of the traffic in 
food animals which, next to the immature calf 
business, is engaging the attention of the Society 
both on the ground of cruelty and because of 
its relation to the health of the poorer classes 
in the community. It is the buying, shipping, 
selling, slaughtering and converting into food 
products of old, worn-out, starved, crippled, 
diseased cows, known as “canners’’ or ‘‘bolog- 
nas.’ No one not familiar with the situation 
would believe the absolute ‘‘rottenness’” of this 
horrible business. We dislike to use the word 
just used, but no other will meet the need. 
We have seen with our own eyes enough of it 
to know the hardness of heart that permits 
men to deal in these wretched creatures that 
should have been killed before ever they were 
allowed to reach their emaciated suffering condi- 
tion, and also to feel the disgust that arises 
when one thinks that thousands are eating the 
flesh scraped from the bones of these old cows 
and worked over into bologna sausages, or other 
forms of meat food, where the character of the 
meat can be disguised. 

Slaughter-house Reform 

While no legislation has been sought this year 
at the hands of the state with reference to this 
most vital question now confronting the societies 
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for the prevention of cruelty to animals in the 
country, the year has been one in which we have 
studied the problem with increasing determina- 
tion to secure ultimately at least the one supreme 
requirement that all our food animals shall be 
mercifully rendered unconscious by some process 
of stunning before the knife is used. The 
conditions in France and England were care- 
fully inspected, and a mass of literature, reports 
of investigations, correspondence with abattoir 
superintendents and authorities in Germany, 
Switzerland, Norway and Finland have been 
accumulated and translated, which will be 
invaluable material in the future conflict for 
humaner methods in slaughtering. Experiments 
are soon to be made at one of our abattoirs with 
a popular device for stunning which we have 
just imported from Germany. We acknowl- 
edge with pleasure a gift of several hundred 
dollars to aid us in this special line of work by 
Mr. B. R. Banning of California. A number 
of articles upon this subject which have been 
issued by us have attracted wide attention, and 
interest is steadily increasing throughout the 
entire country with reference to this important 
matter. 

Old Horse Traffic 


No part of our work is more carefully watched 
than that which concerns the fate of broken- 
down, worn-out horses. Last year we averaged 
nearly 100 a month humanely put to death. 
We mean by this that every one reported as 
destroyed was destroyed. When necessary we 
pay a few dollars for many a poor victim, but 
as a rule do not believe in the practice since 
generally a man will let us have his horse rather 
than stand a prosecution. Too often dishonor- 
able horse-dealers impose upon those who are 
willing to buy anything that is offered, and many 
dollars are paid for old herses that could have 
been secured for destruction had their owners 
been forced to give them up by fear of the 
courts. Several have been bought by friends 
of the Society and sent to homes where they could 
be rested, or made comfortable for their remain- 
ing days. 

Agents 

With some of the best agents that ever served 
any Society, we are still sadly short of anything 
like an adequate force. Take the central and 
western parts of the state, for example. There 
is one man in Worcester, one man in Springfield 
— these only, whose full time we can command. 
We are ashamed to say this. We should have 
a paid agent, one whose entire time should be 
at our disposal in every town of ten thousand 
to cover it and the surrounding country. The 
cruelty that is hidden away and that must be 
searched for, only those know who have had 
experience. The need of larger gifts was never 
greater. The field has been only entered. 

We take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
willing and efficient service of a large numbe 
of local and unpaid agents who represent \us 
in their several communities. 

The Angell Memorial Fountain 

To the seven hundred dollars given by the 
school children of Boston for an Angell Memorial 
Fountain, and an equal amount contributed by 
other friends, the city of Boston has added 
through the good offices of Mayor Fitzgerald, 
two thousand dollars more. The plans of the 
fountain have been drawn, the location obtained 
in Post Office Square, the corporations having 
certain rights in the Square led to accept the 
proposed arrangement, and as soon as the plans 
can be reduced to meet the amount available 
it is hoped work will be begun. 

Under this division we may report that at the 
several watering-stations established by the 


Society last summer over a quarter of a million 
horses were watered. The expense of this was 
largely provided for by special contributions of 
generous friends. 


Addresses 

The Secretary has cheerfully responded to 
many calls for stereopticon lectures which have 
set forth the nature of our work and called 
attention to the claims of animal life. The work 
in the public schools has been also regularly 
prosecuted, Humane Day observed throughout 
the schools of the Commonwealth, for which an 
attractive and carefully prepared manual was 
issued by the Society, and during the past 
year the parochial schools of Boston have 
accorded a warm welcome to our representative 
who is now organizing the Band of Mercy work 
among these thousands of boys and girls. The 
President has spoken at the annual meeting of 
the New York State Humane Societies, before 
many of the pupils and teachers of the schools 
of Newburgh, N. Y., at Nashua, N. H., and at 
Worcester and Fall River. At Philadelphia he 
had the rare privilege of addressing over 3000 
young lads in three Boys’ High Schools, and he 
also enjoyed the equal pleasure of making five 
addresses before the schools of Atlantic City. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 

The wide-reaching influence of the American 
Humane Education Society was never greater 
than during the past year. We have now three 
workers in California who are engaged in ad- 
dressing teachers’ institutes, schools, and various 
public meetings, and in the organization of 
humane societies and Bands of Mercy. One 
of these continues in charge of the humane press 
bureau which we maintain in that state. This 
bureau sends out material to the various news- 
papers in California and several other western 
states. It is estimated that at least thirty- 
three per cent. of this matter is used by the 
editors. Another representative has been work- 
ing in Michigan and is now in Kentucky. A 
colored man of unusual ability is at work in 
the South. He travels in several states with a 
large tent that will seat fifteen hundred people. 
He addresses both white and colored audiences, 
distributes humane literature, forms Bands of 
Mercy, etc. 


4,500 New Bands of Mercy 


The Band of Mercy movement has grown 
rapidly during the last year, about 4,500 new 
Bands having been formed. The total number 
of Bands now exceeds 83,000. In Massachu- 
setts our state organizer is constantly in the 
field, visiting the public schools throughout the 
state, addressing the pupils, and advising 
teachers how to carry out the spirit of the state 
law which directs that they ‘shall exert their 
best endeavors to impress the principles of 
piety and justice, and a sacred regard for truth, 
love of country, humanity and universal benevo- 
lence.”’ April 11 was observed as Humane 
Yay, and exercises were held in the various 


schools with 13,000 copies of “The Humane 
Manual,” a thirty-two page pamphlet prepared 
for the occasion. It is estimated that 500,000 
pupils participated in this annual observance. 
Bands are being formed all over the country, 
the greater part being in schools through the 
efforts of local humane societies. The schools 
of Washington, D. C., and of Duluth, Minn., 
have all been systematically organized and the 
Bands reported to this office. The work in 
Duluth is being done voluntarily by a woman 
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devoted to the humane cause. The schools in 
Rhode Island, and in New Orleans, La., Balti- 
more, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Superior, 
Wis., are all actively engaged in organizing 
Bands of Mercy among the pupils. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., money was raised for a Band of 
Mercy campaign in the schools, and a request 
sent to us for an organizer. In Kansas City, 
Mo., there is a “‘Horses’ Band of Mercy,’’ the 
members of which are policemen, police com- 
missioners, and city officials, including the mayor. 
During the year Bands were also reported from 
Canada, the Bahamas, Turkey, France, and the 
Philippines. 

Humane Education Abroad 

Remarkable results have been achieved dur- 
ing the past year by the Humane Education 
Society of Constantinople, in cooperation with 
our American Humane Education Society. 
Many of our books and leaflets have been trans- 
lated into Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, 
Arabic, and Judeo-Spanish, and a total of about. 
five thousand copies have been distributed 
throughout Turkey, Bulgaria, Syria and Egypt. 
Prizes have been offered in many of the schools 
for essays on humane subjects, and Angell silver 
medals for prize-speaking contests in the colleges. 
Several newspapers in Turkey and Bulgaria are 
taking up the cause, and publishing humane 
articles. Mrs. George L.. Manning, to whose 
untiring efforts this success is largely due, 
hopes soon to report the organization of an active 
Society of Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
Constantinople. 

In Switzerland, M. Jerome Perinet is meeting 
with much success in his efforts to promote 
the Band of Mercy work throughout Europe. 
He has addressed several conventions, and 
reports that the school officials are very favor- 
ably impressed with the Band of Mercy. The 
schools of two of the Swiss cantons have already 
been organized and the others are to follow. 
Much attention is being called to the subject 
in France. M. Perinet is in constant communi- 
cation with influential officials in Russia, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, awakening interest in the 
movement. 


Great Variety of Literature. 

The American Humane Education Society is 
now issuing over sixty different publications. 
The expense of printing and distributing several 
thousand copies of a leaflet on trapping was 
generously borne by one of our directors. The 
popularity of Horse’s Prayer’’ has increased 


\ ‘during the year, and we have now issued it in 


six editions, three in English, and one each in 
Yiddish, Italian, and Spanish. A commercial 
traveler, a great lover of horses, is voluntarily 
posting up copies of this “Prayer” in the livery- 
stables of the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. Thousands of copies of our 
humane books have been sold during the year 
to purchasers in thirty-four different states. 
We have published a new edition of “Black 
Beauty” in Spanish, five hundred copies of which 
were sent to Mrs. Jeannette Ryder of Havana, 
Cuba. A large edition of “Black Beauty” in 
Italian was imported from Italy during the 
year. Many copies have been circulated, 
especially in Rhode Island. We have also sent 
large quantities of literature to the Canal Zone 
and to Chile. The demand for our free travel- 
ing humane libraries is increasing. During the 
year they were sent out to nine different states, 
including California. 
Report of Treasurer 

There are three things we can do. We can 
go forward to meet the widening demands upon 
us, believing that the supporters of our Societies 
will sustain us; or we can refuse to do more than 
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The American Humane’ Education 

Society furnished the teachers of the graded 2 
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just hold the ground gained; or we can spend 
our energies building up the largest possible 
endowment with the gifts received. The second 
and third of these paths lead to dry rot and 
death. If we are to keep alive, in any large 
sense, we must keep growing. That means more 
effective work, more workers, larger usefulness. 
It does not mean spending a dollar of any fund 
given upon the condition that only the interest 
shall be used, but it necessitates using money 
given for aggressive work and not for accumu- 
lation. 

The figures appearing below stand for a very 
material broadening of our activities in every 
direction, — more agents, more workers in other 
states, an improved paper, a larger office force 
absolutely necessary to attend te the work that 
must be done, more office room, fresh and more 
attractive humane leaflets and literature. 

The total receipts for the year of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, other than certain special gifts of 
which only the interest is available, were 
$90,123.19; the total expenses $79,585.10. The 
total receipts of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society were $17,270.48; the total expenses 
$24,821.08. In the receipts of the two Societies 
is included $5,001.73 for the Angell Memorial 
Building. The total receipts of both Societies, 
outside of the exception mentioned above, were 
$107,393.67; the total expenses $104,406.18. 

The Societies acknowledge with sincerest 
appreciation the generous services of the trustees 
of our permanent funds, Messrs. Alfred Bow- 
ditch, Laurence Minot, and Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, to whose wise judgment and painstak- 
ing care we are so deeply indebted. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 


OFFICER 

Number of complaints received 14,120 
Number of animals examined ..... 54,576 
Number of prosecutions........... 235 
Number of convictions ........... 205 
Number of horses taken from work 1,528 
Number of horses humanely killed 1,194 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Cattle, sheep and swine inspected 
95,765 

Cattle, sheep and swine killed (two 


SPECIMEN CASES 

No. 1. For driving a horse to death, two men 
paid fines of $30 each. The horse was hired at 
Cambridge and driven to Nashua, N. H., and back 
to Lowell, where he died. 

No. 2. For throwing a dog from a third-story 
window, a man was fined $75. In default of pay- 
ment of fine he was committed to the common jail. 

No. 3. For non-sheltering his hogs, a man was 
fined $15. 

No. 4. For inflicting cruelty upon a cow, a man 
was fined $25. 

No. 5. For shamefully beating a horse, a Spring- 
field driver was fined $30. 

No. 6. For pulling a horse's tail out of its body 
with rope and pulley, a farmer paid a fine of $200. 
The horse had fallen through the barn floor and a 
rope was hitched to its tail with the above result. 

No. 7. For breaking the jaw of a dog with a 
piece of joist, a man paid a fine of $20. The dog 
had to be destroyed 

No. 8. For starving his horse, a master teamster 
paid a fine of $50. 

No. 9. For locking the wings of a hen to prevent 
flying, two women paid fines of $5 each. 

No. 10. For persisting in driving a worn-out 
horse, after being warned, a coal dealer paid a fine 
of $5. 

No. 11. For cruelly abandoning a horse to starve, 
a man was fined $25. 


No. 12. For cruelly beating a cat, a Brighton 
man paid a fine of 315. 

No. 13. For overloading a mule, a master teamster 
was fined $20. 

No. 14. For hanging a dog by the neck, a man 
paid a fine of $15. 

No. 15. For permitting the use of horses suffering 
from sore backs, galled shoulders and general de- 
bility, divers owners of teams and carriages were 
fined in sums varying from $20 to $50. 

The directions to all our prosecuting agents are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the 
number of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 

JAMES R. HATHAWAY, 
Special Agent. 
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We must have the religious, the intellec- 
tual, and the humane combined. The 
churches must preach humanity as well as 
Christianity, and the schools must teach it, 
and the press must carry it where neither 
churches nor schools can. There is no get- 
ting rid of this question, and we have no 
time to lose. The coming generation is 
coming fast; and we must make them good 
citizens, or they will make us a bad nation. 
You may go into all the schools and homes 
with book and picture, and song and story, 
and make the children humane; or you may 
cause them to grow up cruel, inhumane, 
cultivating the bad passions, and they will 
avenge themselves upon society. You may 
take the boy in our streets today, and make 
him a great good man, or you may leave him 
to become a great bad one; but the differ- 
ence may be the difference between peace 
and war, national prosperity and national 
ruin. My friend, throw aside all mercy for 
dumb animals; suppose there were no law 
to protect them, no penalty for their abuse, 
no redress for them in this world, and no 
hope in the next; throw aside all sanitary, 
financial, and moral considerations; sup- 
pose even that you are an atheist, and do 
not believe there ever was a God: still 


I say, if you claim to be a good citizen, if you 
regard the future welfare of your country, 
you must provide for the humane education 
of its children; and that is the grandest 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Webster, H. S., Brookline 
Wheelwright, John W., Boston 
Directors of the M. S. P. C. A. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
Mrs. Geo. T. Angell Elbridge Torrey 
Hon. Henry B. Hill Ainsley R. Hooper 
Laban Pratt Hon. Samuel J. Elder 
Albert A. H. Meredith Joseph A. Sheehan 
Edward H. Clement C. Minot Weld 
William Dana Orcutt Charles S. Rackemann 
Nathaniel T, Kidder Henry O. Underwood 
Mrs. David Nevins Hon. Wm. M. Butler 
Dr. H. B. Cross Hon. William A. Gaston 
Miss Judith Sampson Henry C. Merwin 
G. Arthur Hilton Wallace L. Pierce 
Mrs. A. L. Tallman Mrs. John H. Storer 
Hon. A. E. Pillsbury Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 
Josiah H. Quincy Miss Harriet G. Bird 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL 
Assistant Treasurer: EBEN. SHUTE 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 
Assistant Secretary: EBEN. SHUTE 
Counselor: Hon. ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 
Auditors: 
LABAN PRATT and JOSEPH A. SHEEHAN 


Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 


ALFRED BOWDITCH LAURENCE MINOT 
THOMAS NELSON PERKINS 
Finance Committee: 

CHARLES S. RACKEMANN, Chairman 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
AINSLEY R. HOOPER 
Executive Committee: 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY (ex-officio) 
CHARLES S. RACKEMANN 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
WALLACE L. PIERCE 
HENRY C. MERWIN 


Honorary Members 
Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, New York, N. Y. 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell, Aurora, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, Keene, N. H. 
M. Franco Riccabone, Turin, Italy 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, Havana, Cuba 
Mrs. Caroline E. White, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer: 


Active Life Members 
Alstrom,Mrs.DorothyD.Coolidge, Hon. T. J. 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. Corbin, Mrs. C. C. 
Adams, Mrs. H. Brooks Corliss, Miss Clara K. 
Ansley, Mrs. Sarah R. Couch,Franklin Lindley 
Baker, Mrs. Charles M. Crane-Couch, Mrs. J. L. 
Banning, B. R. Cross, H. B., M.D. 
Barnard, Hon. Chas. A. Cruft, Miss Harriet O. 
Bates, Samuel H. Davenport, Orlando H. 
Baxter, Mrs. E. Kk. DeWolf, Charles E. 
Beebe, E. Pierson DeWolf, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Bolles, Mrs. Mary K. Durant, Miss Henrietta 
Bonney,Mrs. Aurelia H. Endicott, William, Jr. 


Bromwich, Mrs.AdeliaC.Ensign, Mrs. Dwight W. 


Brooks, Peter C. 
Brooks, Shepherd 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan 
Carpentier, H. W. 
Cary, Miss Ellen G, 
Chadwick, Mrs. C. C. 
Clark, Miss Eleanor J. 
Cochrane, Mrs. A. G. 
Codman, James M. 


Everett, Percival L. 
Faulkner, Miss F. M. 
Fay, Miss Sarah B. 
Fisher, H. 

Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott 
Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Fottler, Mrs. Jacob 
Frost, Mrs. Eliza W. 
Gray, Miss Ellen 


Converse,'Mrs.CostelloC.Grout, Mrs. Zira R. 
Hammond, Samuel 


Coolidge, John T. 


Hapgood, Mrs. A. A. P. 
Harrington, Mrs. Soph- 
ronia A. 
Hatch, Miss L. A. 
Hemenway, Augustus 
Higginson, Mrs. Ella A. 
Higginson, Francis L. 
Hill, Hon. Henry B. 
Hudson, Mrs. John E. 
Humphreys, James H. 
Hyde, Miss Mary E. - 
Kendall, MissGeorgiana 
Kennedy, Miss Louise 
Kettle, Mrs.ErnestineM. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Lackey, Mrs. Frances 
Fiske 
Leonard, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Lindsley, Miss Emily V. 
Lothrop, C. H. 


Pillsbury, Hon. A. E. 
Porter, Miss Juliet 
Pratt, Laban 

Putney, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Richardson, Geo. W. 
Ripley, Mrs. Clara May 
Rotch, Mrs. William J. 
Rountree, Mrs. H. H. 
Sampson, Mrs. R. deW. 
Sargent, Mrs. Helen W. 
Sawyer, Miss Zipporah 
Schrader, G. H. F. 
Schwarz, Richard 
Thayer, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
Torrey, Elbridge 
Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. 
Twombly, John Fogg 
Upham, Miss E. Annie 


McCully,Mrs. CatherineVan Brunt, Mrs. Charles 


McPherson, William J. 
Manning, Miss Abby F. 
Manning, Miss Annie F. 
Manning, Mrs. F. H. 
Mason, A. P., M.D. 
Mason, Miss Ellen F. 
Mason, Miss Ida M. 
Meredith, A. A. H. 
Milliken, Mrs. A. N. 
Moseley, Miss Ellen F. 
Moulton, Mrs. Paul B. 
Nevins, Mrs. David 
Olmsted, Mrs. Mary B. 
Parker, Miss Eleanor S. 
Paul, Frank 

Phillips, Mrs. John C. 


Ward, Francis J. 
Warren, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Weeks, Andrew Gray 
Weston, Mrs. Mary C. 
Wharton, Edward 
Wheelwright, A. C. 
Wheelwright, John W. 
Whiton, Rev. J. M. 
Wiggin, Miss Mary C. 
Wilder, C. C. 
Williams, Ralph B. 
Wilson, Miss Edith C. 
Wilson, Miss Helen L. 
Wilson, Miss Mary E. 
Wood, Mrs. William M. 


Associate Life Members 


Babcock, Miss Edith 
Beebe, J. Arthur 
Bigelow, W.S., M.D. 
Black, George Nixon 
Bliss, Miss Doris 
Bliss, Philip W. 
Bowler, Mrs. Mary W. 
Butterfield, MissMaryL. 
Byington, Mrs. E. H. 
Caldwell, Miss L. W. 
Campbell, Charles A. 
Carpenter, Edwin Z. 


Parker, Charles W. 
Parker, James 

Pratt, R. M., Jr. 
Putnam, Mrs. Harriet 
Richards, E. Ira 
Richardson, Mrs. Guy 
Rogers, Miss Cath’ne L. 
Safford, Mrs. Nath’l M. 
Sears, Alexander P. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Maud R.L. 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Singleton, George F.S. 


Clarke, Miss L.Freeman Soule, Miss Sarah M. 


Clum, Mrs. A. B. 


Speyer, Mrs. James 


Coolidge, MissAnnieBelleSprague, Dr. F. P. 


Crafts, Miss Elizabeth S. 


Crane, Zenas 
Crocker,Mrs.Caroline B 
Crowell, Mrs. P. D. 
Dutton, Benjamin F. 


Stearns, Miss Ellen 
Stearns, Miss Priscilla 
Stoddard, John L. 
Sumner, Miss Lydia E. 
Thaw, Miss Alice C. 


Edmunds, Miss Helen C.Thayer, Charles E. 


Foster, Miss H. W. 
Geiger, Mrs. Albert, Jr. 
Goddard, Benjamin 


Thayer, E. K. 
Thayer, Mrs. E. K. 
Thayer, Miss Harriet F. 


Holland, Miss Florence Thayer, Miss Marjorie 
Hollingsworth, Mrs.P.R.Thayer, Miss Mildred 
Hollingsworth, Miss R. Thayer, Miss Nancy 
Hooper, Edward W. Tucker, Lawrence 
Keith, Joseph L. Van Horn, Dora 
Kingsbury, W. S. Van Horn, Elsa 
Ladd, Geo. E. Walker, William B. 
Lawrence, Amory A. Walker, Mrs. William B. 
Mack, Mrs. L. D. Webster, H. S. 
Matthews, Nathan Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 
Merriam, Frank White, Mrs. Charles T. 
Minot, C. H. Whittier, Mrs. H. B. 
Newcomb, Miss Ade- Willcutt, Mrs. J. M. 
laide W. Wilson, William R. 


A Hospital for Animals as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, will plead 
continually for the cause for which he 
toiled incessantly. 
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M. S. P. C. A. AGENTS 
Prosecuting Agents al the Society's Offices: 
Special Agent: JAMES R. HATHAWAY 

THOS. LANGLAN CHAS. F. CLARK 

GEO. W. SPLAINE FRANK G. PHILLIPS 

JOSEPH M. RUSSELL HARRY L. ALLEN 
HARVEY R. FULLER 


Inspector at Stock-yards: 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Night Agent! EDGAR F. COMEE 
Division Agents: 
Central Mass., ROBERT L. DYSON, Worcester 


Western Mass.,. DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield 
Southeastern Mass., HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield 


Special Local Agents: 
New Bedford, CHARLES H. REYNOLDS 
Waltham, WILLIAM H. HARVEY 
Somerville, CHARLES M. BERRY 
Barnstable (P.O. Cotuit), WILLIAM H. IRWIN 
Boston (R. R. Yards), CHARLES B. HALEY 


LOCAL AGENTS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
MAY, 1912. 


A t¢ signifies appointment for the Commonwealth 


Abington, North John F. Hollis 


Acton 

Acushnet Melvin QO. Bradford 
Adams Wm. O'Brien 
Agawam William F. Sullivan 
Alford 

Amesbury 

Amherst Arthur F. Bardwell 
Andover Geo. S. Cole 
Arlington 

Ashburnham Richard Doolan 


Ashby ° Walter J. Smith 
Ashfield Arthur J. Chapin 
Ashland George G. Tidsbury 
Athol L. S. Billings 
Attleborough John N. Nerney 
Seth R. Briggs 


R. F. D. No. 4 George F. Ide 


Auburn 
Avon Willard W. Beals 
Ayer P. J. Beatty 
Barnstable Alfred Crocker 
Cotuit A. S. Childs 
W. H. Irwin 
Hyannis John J. Maloney 
Osterville.(P. O. Orleans) James Boland, Jr. 
S. N. Ames 
Barre Daniel H. Rice 
Becket R. M. Savery 
Bedford 
Belchertown Myron S. Barton 
Bellingham Henry A. Whitney 
Belmont 
Berkley 
Berlin 
Bernardston John W. Chapin 
Beverly Wm. A. Ferguson 
Billerica 
Blackstone John Nugent 
Blandford (P. O. Chester) S. A. Anderson 
Bolton James D. Dow 
Boston Thos. Langlan 


Geo. W. Splaine 

Harry L. Allen 

J. B. Matthews 

Charles B. Haley 

Fred R. Chase 

Daniel J. Delaney 

H. P. Kennedy 

Walter B. Pope 

B. Franklin Sanborn 

Bourne (P. O. Buzzards Bay) Benjamin F. Berry 
(P. O. Sagamore) Ren R. West 

Boxborough 

Boxford S. F. Ayers 

Boylston 

Braintree (P. O. Quincy) 

Brewster (P. O. South) 


3righton District 


James R. Qualey 
Eugene Farnsworth 


Bridgewater Elias Johnson 
Brimfield Orrin Hicks 
Brockton Francis Pease 
Brookfield Thos. Mooney 
Brookline Alonzo W. Corey 
Buckland 

Burlington 
Cambridge 
Canton Wm. F. Downes 

Ponkapoag Samuel M. Shrue 

Carlisle D. W. Robbins 
Carver, East Jas. W. Lewis 
Charlemont Walter W. Clark 

E David H. Sherman 
Charlton Lewis A. McIntyre 
Chatham Jonathan Eldridge 
Chelmsford 
Chelsea Fitz Roy Grover 
Cheshire 

Chester Edwin H. Alvord 
Chesterfield Albert W. Nichols 


Chicopee (P. O. Falls) Edward J. Sullivan 


Chilmark Frederick A. Mayhew 
Clarksburg Lewis N. Oakes 


Clinton Charles Sanderson 
Charles A. Bartlett 

Cohasset 

Colerain 

Concord Joseph F. Carr 

(P. O. Concord Junction) George A. Kilham 

Conway Gordon H. Johnson 

Cummington (P. O. West) Francis L. Shaw 

Jalton Edgar H. Pierce 


Dana, North Thos. L. Thayer 

Danvers Joseph Merrill 

Dartmouth (P. O. South) Chas. W. Howland 
(P. O. South) Charles H. Meade 


Dedham Wm. F. Drugan 
Deerfield 
Dennis, South A. P. Baker 
Dighton 
Douglas, East Wm. H. Herendeen 
E. P. Heath 

Dover 
Dracut 
Dudley Quincy H. Merrill 
Dunstable 

uxbury 
East Bridgewater Wm. T. Green 
Eastham 
Easthampton G. S. Buckner 


F. C. Burton 
Patrick Costello 
John D. Donnely 
H. W. Brusie 


East Longmeadow 
Easton (P. O. North) 
Edgartown 
Egremont, South 


Enfield Josiah W. Flint 
Erving (P. O. Miller's Falls) E. J. Pratt 
a, (honorary) Wm. H. Gilbert 
Evere William E. Hill 

(P. ©. Malden) Jas. R. Hathaway 
Fairhaven Andrew J. Shooks 
Fall River John Fleet 


(honorary) Rufus G. Hilliard 


Falmouth (honorary) G. Channing Clark 
Fitchburg A. Q. Thayer 
Florida Jerome O. Brown 
Foxborough Ernest A. White 
Framingham (P. O. South) & -: H. Tilton 
Franklin Chas. R. Gowen 
Freetown 

Gardner Augustus E. Cleaves 


Henry A. Turner 
Gay Head 
Georgetown 


Gill 

Gloucester Wm. A. Hodgkins 

Goshen 

Gosnold 

Grafton William Loynde 
North Wm. A. Getchell 
Fisherville Jas. Harding 

Granby D. C. Nutting 


Granville 


Harry S. Hartley 
Great Barrington 


Hon. H. C. Joyner 
Fred M. Truesdell 


Greenfield George Pierce 
Greenwich 
Groton 
Groveland 
Hadley R. S. Gaylord 
Halifax 
Hamilton Emery Lawrence 
(P. O. South) Samuel E. McGlauflin 
Hampden H. H. Thresher 


Hancock H. F. Bailey 
Hanover, North 

(P.O.Rockland, R.F.D.No.1) Charles H. Dwelley 
Hanson 


Hardwick (P. O. Gilbertville) Fred. E. Crawford 


Harvard 7m. Hanna 
Harwich Wm. Bassett 
Hatfield E. S. Warner 


Haverhill Augustus B. Caswell 
Charles L. Rollins 


Porter C. Croy 


Hawley 
Heath William Dickenson 
Hingham Charles L. Spring 
South R. Foster Robinson 
Hinsdale Thomas C. Maxwell 
Holbrook 
Holden E. W. Merrick 
Holland John F. Hebard 
Holliston Amos S. Robbins 
Holyoke Edward B. Stratton 
J. G. McIntosh 
Hopedale 
Hopkinton Thos. J. Elliott 
Hubbardston 
Williamsville (P. O. Tem- 
pleton) Martin K. Powers 
Hudson George A. Dudley 
Hull 
Nantasket John Smith 
Huntington A. Allen 
Hyde Park Robert E. Grant 
Ipswic & (honorary) A. B. Fellows 


Kingst Ephraim Pratt 
Lakeville (P.O. Hopestill B. Coombs 
Lancaster (P. O. South) George A. Sampson 
Lanesborough Ernest N. Wood 


Lawrence Fred. N. Abbott 
Joseph Morehouse 

Lee F. H. Cutting 

Leicester James A. Quinn 

Lenox Timothy E. Dunn 

Leominster 

Leverett 

Lexington Patrick Maguire 
George L. Pierce 

Leyden 

Lincoln, South Samuel Farrar 

Littleton 

Longmeadow John D. Allen 

Lowell “ . F. Richardson 


A. Hamblet 


Ludlow 
Lunenburg 
Lynn 
Lynnfield 
Malden 
Manchester 
Mansfield 


Marblehead 
Marion 
Marlborough 
Marshfield 
Mashpee 
Mattapoisett 
Maynard 
Medfield 
Medford 


Medway 
West 
Melrose 


Mendon 
Merrimac 
Methuen 
Middleborough 
Middlefield 
Middleton 
Milford 


Millbury 

Millis 

Milton 

Monroe 

Monson 

Montague 
Monterey 
Montgomery 
Mount Washington 
Nahant 

Nantucket 

Natick (P. O. Wellesley) 
Needham 

New Ashford 

New Bedford 


New Braintree 

New Marlborough 
Southfield 

New Salem 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Newton 
Highlands 


West 


Norfolk 
North Adams 


North Andover 


North Attleborough 
North Brookfield 
North Reading 
Northampton 
Northborough 


Northbridge 
Northfield 
Norton 
Norwell 
Norwood 
Oak Bluffs 
Oakham 


(P.O. Coldbrook Springs) 


Orange 
Orleans 
Otis 
Oxford 


Palmer 
Paxton 


Peabody 


Pelham 
Pembroke 
Pepperell 
Peru 
Petersham 
Phillipston 
Pittsfield 
Plainfield 
Plainville 
Plymouth 


Plympton 
Prescott 
Princeton 
Provincetown 
Quincy 


Randolph 
Raynham 
Reading 
Rehoboth 
Revere 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Rockport 
Pigeon Cove 
Rowe 
Rowley 
Royalston 


Hall E. Storer 
Sherman Sanderson 
Charles F. Clarkt 


James R. Hathaway 
Samuel S. Peabody 
Henry A. Perry 
L. Leslie Jones 


Geo. F. Richards 
Bert J. Adams 
John Baker 


Sidney B. Shattuck 


Joseph M. Russellt 
Jophanus H. Whitney 
Emery D. Holmes 


E. L. Videtto 
Geo. W. Burke 
George E. Kerr 
J. B. Driscoll 


Samuel S. Lovell 


Oscar Cram 
H. C. Snell 
T. Corwin Watkins 


Albert R. Daniels 
Maurice Pierce 


H. A. Aldrich 
B. E. Tryon 


Frank B. Schutt 
Frank G. Phillipst 
Calver Handy 

John J. Oakes 
Norman Mackenzie 
Charles S. Baker 
Henry W. Mason 

C. F. Smith 

Robert McInnis 
Charles H. Reynolds 


Wm. S. Bradley 


Benjamin F. Hathaway 
Benjamin F. Hathaway 


Rufus H. Moulton 
Joshua H. Seaver 
N. Fred Bosworth 
John Purcell 
Fred. M. Mitchell 
Richard T. Kyte 
Wm. H. Rand 
John Ryan 
Andrew R. Jones 
J. Henry Orr 

E. O. Wiley 


(honorary) Geo. L. Harris 


Jas. M. Craig 

E. Carlisle Brown 
John P. Ranger 
Thomas Croswell 


J. Q. Hatch 
Henry F. Carbrey 
Hamilton Boyd 
Fred Doane 
Walter T. Osborne 
Roy S. Lewis 


Fred H. Parmenter 
Edward C. Fowler 
F. H. Snow 


(honorary) Orrin B. Chaffee 


George L. Fortin 


Henry H. Pike 
Walter H. Pike 
Michael H. Grady 
W. Fred. Wiggins 


F. D. Bolles 


W. F. Fox 
Wm. G. White 


A. J. Hogan 
Job H. Standish 


Jas. M. Burke 

N. B. Furnald 
Alfred W. Goodhue 
E. L. Payne 

Cyrus Leonard, 2d 
Fred. D. Merrill 
Albert C. Goff 


T. B. Salmon 


Isaac Marks 


(honorary) Robert Tarr 


Joseph Chadwick 


J. Arthur Savage 
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Russell 
Rutland 
Salem 


Salisbury 


E. D. Parks 
Louis M. Hanff 


hn B. Skinner 
Eugene A. Hunt 


(honorary) fone W. Hart 


Sandisfield (P.O. New Boston) E. H. Strickland 


New Boston 
Sandwich 
Saugus 
Savoy 
Scituate, Egypt 
Seekonk 
(P. O. Pawtucket, R. I.) 
Sharon 
Sheffield 


Shelburne (P. O. S. Falls) 
(P. O. S. Falls) 

Sherborn 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Shutesbury 

Somerset 

Somerville 


So. Hadley (P. O. S. H. Falls) 


Southampton 


Southborough (P. O. Fayville) 


Southbridge 
Southwick 
Spencer 
Springfield 


Sterling 
Stockbridge 
Stoneham 
Stoughton 
Stow 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury 
Sunderland 
Sutton 
Swampscott 
Swansea 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tewksbury 
Tisbury 
Tolland 
Topsfield 
Townsend 
Truro 
Tyngsborough 
Tyringham 
Upton 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
Wales 
Walpole 
Waltham 


Ware 
Wareham 

(P. O. Onset) 
Warren 
Warwick 


Washington 
Watertown 


Wayland 
Webster 
Wellfleet 
Wellesley 

Hills 
Wendell 
Wenham 
West Boylston 
West Bridgewater 
West Brookfield 
West Newbury 
West Springfield 
West Stockbridge 
West Tisbury 
Westborough 
Westfield 
Westford, Graniteville 
Westhampton 
Westminster 
Weston 


Henry W. Soule 
Eugene W. Haines 
C. F. Clarkf 


John F. Turner 
Samuel O. Case, Jr. 


John C, Smith 
Benj. F. Clark 
Chas. E. Perkins 
L. H. Johnson 


William H. Cram 


M. A. Haskell 
Patrick Donohue 
Chas. M. Berry 
Harvey R. Fuller 
Martin L. Barnes 


Francis D. Newton 
Marcus Dillaber 
Timothy J. Malone 
Henry P. Draper 
Dexter A. Atkinsf 
Orrin G. Cash 
Chas. M. Wright 
Chas. E. Phelps 

S. A. Noble 
Sumner H. Green 
Richard Vanston 
James F. Croft 


Francis E. Bent 


James P. M.S. Pitman 


(honorary) Benjamin N. Luce 


J. Granville Queen 
M. W. Stedman 
H. A. Bagley 
James Fisher 
James J. Pollard 


Charles A. Miller 
Charles F. Chase 
William H. Harvey 
B. W. Buckley 
James W. Hurley 
John F. Nickerson 
Walter A. Putnam 
Baxter A. Worden 
C. E. Bass 


Hiram McGlauflin 
Wm. A. Howard 
Chas. H. Thing 
Fred. A. Wellington 
Geo. C. Williams 


Justin Edwards 
Geo. A. Fleming 


(honorary) Elbridge Porter 


Frank H. Baldwin 
Geo. A. Hocum 


Henry S. Phelps 


Wm. Magner 
kK. Arthur Dearden 
J. A. Healy 


A. Freeman 


Westport (P.O. Central Village) st P. Wing 


Westwood 
Weymouth, North 
South 


Whitman 
Wilbraham 
Williamsburg 
Williamstown 


Wilmington 


Winchendon 
Winchester 


Windsor (P. O. East) 
Winthrop 


Woburn 
Worcester 


Worthington 

(P. O. Cummington) 
Wrentham 

(P. O. Sheldonville) 
Yarmouth 


John Dean 

Isaac H. Walker 
Geo. B. Bayley 
Arthur H. Pratt 
Leander F. Crafts 
Patrick H. Smith 
William H. McGuire 
Henry A. Bisbee 
Eugene P. Prindle 
Jose % Richards 
W. A. Taylor 

W. E. Swain 

A. Foster 
Robert Callahan 
William A. DeLand 
W. R. McIntosh 
Frank J. Corcoran 
Charles H. Ball 
John P. Hodgkins 


Rev. Frederick M. White 


Charles F. McDermott 
Robert L. Dysont 
Henry A. Mower 
Herbert W. Cooper 


Charles M. Cudworth 
William A. Morse 


Deceased Friends Who Made Bequests to 


the Societies 


Mrs. Mehitable M. C. Copenhagen, 


Amasa Clapp, Dorchester.............. 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N. H. ........ 
Frederick May, Medford .............. 
Mrs. Josiah Vose, Boston ............. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Deland, Salem ........ 
Dr. William W. Moreland, Boston ..... 
Miss Eliza Powers, Roxbury ........... 
Miss Sallie S. Sylvester, Leicester ...... 
Christopher W . Bellows, 
Gardner Chilson, Boston .............. 
C. Haven Dexter, Béstan .4. 
Geo. A. Hassam, Manchester, N. H. .... 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate ........... 
Miss Jane R. Sever, Kingston 
Miss Susan Tufts, Weymouth 
Mrs. Mary E. Keith; Boston .......... 
James P. Thorndike, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Ellen H. Flint, Leicester 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Roxbury....... 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morton, So. Boston 
James W. Palmeter,’Concord .......... 
Miss Margaret E. C, White, Boston .... 
Simeon P. Adams, 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchley, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland ..... 
Miss Elizabeth S. Lobdell, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, South Hingham 
Rev. C. T. Thayer, Boston: 
Mrs. £ 
William Ashby, Newburyport ......... 
Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, Boston..... 
Charles Lyman, Boston ............... 
Charles Tidd, Lexington .......... 
Mrs. Sarah A. Whitney, Boston .... 
Mrs. Anne Ashby, Newburyport. . 
John W. Estabrooks, Boston 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Boston ......... 34 
Augustus Story, Salem ................ 
Mrs. A. C. Thayer, Boston 
Elisha V. Ashton, Boston ............. 
Miss Anna M. Briggs, New Bedford .... 
Mrs. Cynthia E 
Joanna A. Stanford, Boston ...... fy, 
Mrs. Augusta B. Thayer, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Boston 
Seth J. Ventress, Marshfield ........... 
Mrs. Louisa Ann Adams, Boston 
Robert K. Darrah, Boston ............ 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Boston . . 
Miss Caroline Follansbee, Salem 
Edward Lawrence, Charlestown . . 
Nathaniel Meriam, Boston...... 
Mrs. Sarah H. Mills, Boston ..... 
Thomas E. Upham, Dorchester 
Mrs. James M. Beebe, Boston.......... 
Mrs. Margaret A. Brigham, Boston 
Mrs. Catherine C. Humphreys, Dor- 
Daniel D. Kelley, East Boston . 
Benjamin Thaxter, Boston 
Pamela H. Beal, Kingston 
Dorothea L. Dix, Boston ...... 
Charles Gardner Emmons, Boston 
Henry Gassett, Dorchester............. 
Mrs. Lydia Hooker, West Roxbury 
Eliza A. W. Rogers, Boston ......... 
Ebenezer George Tucker, Canton 
Moses Wildes, 2d, Cambridge ..... 
Mrs. Mary Ann Wilson, Boston ........ 
Edward A. Brooks, Northampton. . 
Wm. T. Carlton, Dorchester ........ 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Boston ... 
Miss Mary Eveleth, Salem............. 
Addison Gilbert, Gloucester ..... 
Miss Lydia B. Harrington, Waltham 
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David E. Merriam, Leicester .......... 
Mrs. Levina R. Urbino, Boston ........ 
Eien Craft, Brookline: 
Mrs. James B. Dow, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, New Haven, Conn. 
Geo. B. Hyde, Boston 
Albert Phipps, Newton ..............- 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Gloucester ......... 
David Simonds, Boston ............... 
Samuel G. Simpkins, Boston 
Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody............ 
Mrs. Anna L. Baker, Boston 
Mis...Mary. Blaisdell, S 
John S. Farlow, Newto@ .............. 
Mrs. Anna L. Moring, Cambridge ...... 
Miss Eliza A. Shillaber, Brighton 
David W. Simonds, Boston ............ 
Henry Thielburg, Boston ............. 
Mrs. Anna S. Townsend, Boston ....... 
Mrs. Eliza P. Wilson, Cambridge ...... 
Miss Laura Ham, Georgetown ......... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nash, Worcester ....... 
Mrs, Jj. A. Wheeler, Boston 
Edward A. White, Boston 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton,{Boston 
Miss Sarah J. Brown, Pynn ........... 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden...... 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline ......... 
Dr. Pliny E. Earle, Northampton....... 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Quincy, Ill. 
Miss Margaret A. Capen, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Caroline H. Duncan, Haverhill .... 
Mrs. Mary B. Emmons, Boston ........ 
Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, Stoneham.... 
Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, New York City. . 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Lowell ...... 
Miss Hannah Louisa Brown, Boston 
Samuel G. Child, Boston .............. 
Caleb C. Gilbert, Bridgewater 
Henry C. Hutchins, Boston i 
Mrs. Anne E. Lambert, Boston... .. 
Stephen G. Nash, Lynnfield............ 
Mrs. Frances E. Pomeroy, So. Hadley... 
William F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn....... 
Maturin M. Ballou, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Edward H. Eldredge, Newton 
Albert Glover, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Lydia A. McIntire, Boston ....... 
Miss Mary D. Moody. Bath, Me. ...... 
Miss Mary I. Parker, Clinton 
Juhus Paul, Boston 
Aaron W. Spencer, Boston 

Mrs. Christana D. Webber, Arlington | 
Miss Sarah W. Whitney, Boston........ 
Mrs. Eunice R. Dodge, Ausable, N. Y. .. 
Miss Elizabeth Dow. Andover.......... 
Dr. Eugene F. Dunbar, Boston ........ 
Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, Leicester... .. 
Martin Howard, Fitchburg ............ 
Mrs. Lydia W. Howlands, New Bedford 
Miss Hannah W. Rounds, Newburyport 
Miss Elizabeth Torrey, Cambridge. 
Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Anna M. Waters, Dorchester 
Dr. Edward Kk. Baxter, Sharon, Vt. 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Boston 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston 
Mrs. Jeremiah Colburn, Brookline 
Mrs. William S. Eaton, Boston 
John Foster, Boston . : 
Mrs. Ellen B. French, Beloit, 
Mrs. John W. James, Boston 
Mrs. Frances A. Moseley, Boston 
Miss Susie M. Ransom, Cambridge . 
Miss Edith Rotch, Lenox 
Mrs. Cemantha Waters, Webster 
Mrs. Marv Alvord, Chicopee 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bacon, 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Mrs. L. H. B. Harding, Barre ......... 1898 
W. 34.5. Jordan; Boston. 1898 
Mrs. Caroline W. Oxnard, Boston ...... 1898 
Mrs. Lucy A. Woodman, Boston ....... 1898 
Mrs. Maria E. Ames, Concord ......... 1899 
Mrs. Caroline S. Barnard, Boston ...... 1899 
E-zra Forristall, Jr., Chelsea ........... 1899 
John Holmes, Cambridge ............. 1899 
Miss Hannah W. Loring, Newton....... 1899 
1899 
Edwin D. Spinner, Spinnerstown, Pa. ... 1899 
Zana Stone, Lowell .............. 1899 
Mrs. Almira P. Balch, Boston ......... 1900 
Miss Frances E. Bangs, Boston......... 1900 
Thompson Baxter, Boston ............ 1900 
George H. Carleton, Georgetown ....... 1900 
Mrs. Catherine F. Daby, Harvard ..... 1900 
Mrs. Anna E. Keyes, Newbury, Vt. .... 1900 
Miss Mary K. Northey, Andover ...... 1900 
Mrs. Rebecca G. Swift, W. Falmouth ... 1900 
Mrs. Isabella B. Tenney, Winchester.... 1900 
Mrs. Susan B. Thompson, Worcester ... 1900 
James Wight, Reading ................ 1900 
Edward I. Browne, Boston ............ 1901 
Miss Harriet T. Browne, Boston........ 1901 
Mrs. Hannah M. Castell, Boston ....... 1901 
Mrs. Amelia M. Forbes, Boston ........ 1901 
Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston ........ 1901 
Charles H. Hayden, Boston ........... 1901 
Miss Harriet M. Jennings, Springfield .. 1901 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Leonard, New Bedford 1901 
Mrs. Mary Rothwell, Worcester ....... 1901 
Miss Mary Shannon, Newton .......... 1901 
Mrs. Ann E. Taggard, Boston ......... 1901 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ward, Boston ....... 1901 
Miss Susan J. White, Boston .......... 1901 
Miss S. Maria Bailey, Boston .......... 1902 
Miss Jane E. Ball, Keene, N. H. ....... 1902 
Miss Mary Bartol, Boston ............ 1902 
Robert C. Billings, Boston ............ 1902 


Miss Anna M. Clarke, Boston 1902 
Miss Lydia A. Crocker, Central Falls, R.I. 1902 


Francis B. Dumaresq, Boston ......... 1902 
Mrs, Susan W. Farwell, Boston ........ 1902 
Miss A. L. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1902 
Mrs. Hannah Gamage, Boston ......... 1902 
Joseph B. Glover, Boston ............. 1902 
Edwin A. W. Harlow, M.D., Quincy 1902 
Mrs. Kate Hoyle, Malden ............. 1902 
Thomas Leverett, Boston ............. 1902 
Miss Lucy J. Parker, Boston .......... 1902 
Mrs. Ruth B. Snell, New Bedford ...... 1902 
Alexander Tripp, Fairhaven ........... 1902 
Mrs. Harriet Welsh, Boston............ 1902 
Mrs. Susan A. Blaisdell, Lowell ........ 1903 
George W. Boyd, Boston .............. 1903 
Joseph 1. Genter, Boston... ..... 1903 
Miss Mary E. Deering, South Paris, Me. 1903 
Edward de la Granja, Boston .......... 1903 
Miss Sophia M. Hale, Walpole ......... 1903 
Mrs. Caroline Howard, Fitchburg ...... 1903 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, Boston ......... 1903 
Mrs. Lucy Nutter, Boston ............ 1903 
Miss Jeannie Paine, Cambridge ........ 1903 
Charles H. Prescott, Harvard .......... 1903 
Richard W. Rice, Springfield .......... 1903 
Mrs. Harriet R. P. Stafford, Wellesley .. 1903 
Arioch Wentworth, Boston ............ 1903 
Jerome B. Westgate, Fall River ........ 1903 
Miss Elizabeth A. Whitney, Boston .... 1903 
Mrs. Eliza J. Chamberlain, Stafford,Conn. 1904 
Mrs. Emma L. Conant, Portland, Me. .. 1904 
Mrs. Mary F. S. Gifford, New Bedford.. 1904 
Miss Sarah D. White, Middleboro ...... 1904 
Mrs. William Appleton, Boston ........ 1905 
Charles Tidd Baker, Boston ........... 1905 
Miss Florence J. Bigelow, Boston ...... 1905 
Miss Ellen M. Boyden, Boston ........ 1905 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Cook, Plainfield ..... 1905 
Mrs. Alice B. Faulkner, Plymouth ..... 1905 
Mrs. Sarah E. French, Randolph ....... 1905 


Mrs. Ellen K. Gardner, Worcester ..... 1905 
Mrs. N. H. Hutchinson, Nashua, N. H.. 1905 
Mrs. Sarah G. LeMoyne, Wareham 1905 


Miss Elizabeth E. Maxwell, Milton 1905 
Mrs. Mary E. Meredith, Boston ....... 1905 
Mrs. Mary P. O’Connor, Mazomanie,Wis. 1905 
Miss Anna R. Palfrey, Cambridge ...... 1905 
Mrs. Louisa G. Perkins, Newton ....... 1905 
Mrs. Clara E. Stearns, Somerville ...... 1905 
Miss Mary E. Stewart, Boston ........ 1905 
Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, N. H. .... 1905 


Elisha W. Willard, Middletown, R. I. 1905 
Edward S. Wood, Bourne.............. 1905 
Mrs. Henrietta D. Woodman, Fairhaven 1905 


Mrs. S. Almira Alden, Boston ......... 
Mrs. Mertie I. Armstrong, Chelsea 
S. Willard Babcock, Boston 


Miss Elizabeth E. Boyd, Freedom, N. H. 1906 
Mrs. Ellen A. Fisher, N. Amherst ...... 1906 
Edward Gerrish, Cambridge ........... 1906 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, Dartmouth.... 1906 
Mrs. Julie E. Hannis, Leominster ...... 1906 
Mrs. Martha Macullar, Worcester ...... 1906 
Charles Merriam, Boston ............. 1906 
Miss Martha Remick, Everett ......... 1906 
Mrs. Abbie H. Ritz, Somerville......... 1906 
Mrs. Eliza A. Robinson, Boston ....... 1906 
Mrs. Lucretia W. Torr, Andover ....... 1906 
Miss Joanna C. Thompson, Holliston ... 1906 
David True, Amesbury................ 1906 
Mrs. Abbie L. Brown, Malden ......... 1907 
Mrs. Mary A. L. Brown, West Brookfield 1907 
Mrs. Josephine A. Eddy, Webster ...... 1907 
Miss Cynthia E. R. Eldredge, Boston 1907 
Mrs. Emily S. Emerson, Webster ...... 1907 
Mrs. Susan E. Gavett, Boston ......... 1907 
Miss Martha Harrington, Waltham 1907 
Mrs. Hannah C. Herrick, Chelsea ...... 1907 
Miss Caroline W. Hill, Sutton ......... 1907 
Miss Florence Lyman, Boston ......... 1907 
Miss Catherine N. Scott, New Castle, Pa. 1907 
Miss Sarah E. Wall, Worcester ........ 1907 
Miss Augusta Wells, Hatfield .......... 1907 
Miss Maria P. Whitney, Saugus ....... 1907 
Mrs. Caroline E. Whitcomb, Boston .... 1907 
Mrs. Mary C. Wilder, Boston ......... 1907 
Miss Martha E. Bailey, Newton ....... 1908 
Miss Alice Byington, Stockbridge ...... 1908 
Miss Elizabeth D. Chapin, Winchester .. 1908 
Caleb Chase, Brookline. 1908 
John J. Hicks, New Bedford ........... 1908 
Miss Elizabeth B. Hilles,Wilmington, Del. 1908 
Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, Philadelphia. ..... 1908 
Mrs. Mary Eliot Maldt, Boston ....... 1908 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Matthes, New Bedford. 1908 
Miss Sarah E. Ward, Boston .......... 1908 
Miss Carrie F. Abbott, Cambridge ..... 1909 
Geo. T. Angell, Boston 1909 
Mrs. Isabella F. Cobb, New Bedford... 1909 
Charles H. Draper, Brookline .......... 1909 
Miss Ellen T. Emerson, Concord ....... 1909 
Mrs. Eliza C. Grenville, Newburyport... 1909 
Mrs. Mary J. Heywood, Chelsea ....... 1909 
Clarence W. Jones, Brookline .......... 1909 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble, Mansfield .... 1909 
Francis F. Parker, Chicopee ........... 1909 
Albert A. Pope, Cohasset ............. 1909 
Mrs. Margaret E. Robinson, Jamaica 

Mrs. Catherine S. Rogers, Milton ....... 1909 
Rev. J. Nelson Trask, Orange .......... 1909 
Mrs. Clara Snow, Brockton............. 1909 
Miss Miriam S. Shattuck, Boston ....... 1909 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, New York 

Mrs. Ida F. Taft, Milford .............. 1909 
Mrs. Mary H. Witherle, Concord ....... 1909 
Nathaniel G. Bagley, Fitchburg ........ 1910 
Miss Mary A. Borden, Fall River ....... 1910 
Miss Martha M. Buttrick, Lowell ....... 1910 
Miss Elizabeth F. Capen, Dedham ...... 1910 


Mrs. Julia M. Champlin, Brookline ..... 1910 
Miss Alice M. Daniels, Worcester ....... 1910 
Mrs. Mary E. Eaton, Brookline ......... 1910 
Mrs. David W. Foster, Boston ......... 1910 
Mrs. Susan E. B. Forbes, Byfield ...... 1910 
Miss Margaret W. Frothingham, Cam- 

Mrs. Emma C. Gallagher, Boston ...... 1910 
Miss Martha F. Harney, Lynn......... 1910 
Mrs. Isabella Harvey, Manchester ..... 1910 
Mrs. Lillie B. Hill, Malden ............ 1910 
Miss Emma Frances Hovey, Woburn ... 1910 
Miss Martha R. Hunt, Somerville ...... 1910 
Lorenzo N. Kettle, Boston ............ 1910 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Greenfield....... 1910 
Miss Mary D. Leland, Worcester ...... 1910 
Miss Rachel Lewis, Boston ............ 1910 
Miss Caroline M. Martin, Dover, N.H. .. 1910 
Mrs. W. F. Matchett, Brookline......... 1910 
Mrs. Wm. O. Moseley, Newburyport .... 1910 
Mrs. Clara C. Parker, E. Candia, N.H. .. 1910 
Andrew C. Slater, Newton ............ 1910 
Mrs. Mary S. Spaulding, Groton ...... 1910 
Miss Mary Ella Spaulding, Worcester ... 1910 
Mrs. Martha Barrett, Malden .......... 1911 
John H. Champney, Jamaica Plain ..... 1911 
Miss Alice M. Curtis, Wellesley ........ 1911 
Miss Harriet M. Curtis, Scituate ....... 1911 
Mrs. Mary L. Day, Boston ............ 1911 
Mrs. Mary A. Dorman, Old Orchard, Me. 1911 
Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, Boston ...... 1911 
Miss Lucy M. Ellis, Walpole .......... 1911 
Mrs. Caleb Ellis, Boston .............. 1911 
Mrs. Mary A. Follansbee, Boston....... 1911 
Miss Cornelia Frances Forbes, Westwood 1911 
Lewis L. Forbes, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1911 
Mrs. Anna L. George, Haverhill ....... 1911 
Miss Harriet E. Goodnow, Sterling ..... 1911 
Mrs. Martha A. Hodgkins, East Brookfield 1911 
Mrs. Mary E. Jones, Boston........... 1911 
Edward W. Koppie, Nunda, N. Y....... 1911 
A. Ward Lamson, Dedham ............ 1911 
Miss Catherine M. Lamson, Dedham ... 1911 
Mrs. Martha J. McNamara, Albany, N.Y. 1911 
Caleb H. Newcomb, Winchester ....... 1911 
Mrs. Anna P. Peabody, Boston......... 1911 
Mrs. Mary L. Peabody, Milton ........ 1911 
Mrs. Louise A. Rice, Milford .......... 1911 
Mrs. Eliza Rich, Southbridge .......... 1911 
Henry L. Shaw, M.D., Boston ......... 1911 
Winthrop Smith, Boston .............. 1911 
John Souther, Newton ................ 1911 
Miss Charlotte E. Strickland, Bradford,Vt. 1911 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. P. Sturgis, Salem..... 1911 
George A. Torrey, Boston ............. 1911 
Mrs. Martha M. West, Orwell, Ohio .... 1911 
Miss Florence E. Wilder, Cambridge 1911 
Helen R. Willard, Harvard ............ 1911 
Miss Abby H. Williams, Worcester ..... 1911 
Mrs. Mehitable C. C. Wilson, Cambridge 1911 
Charlotte L. Wright, Georgetown ...... 1911 
Miss A. Bertha Caton, Watertown ..... 1912 
Mrs. Rachel M. Gill, Boston .......... 1912 
Oliver I. Kimball, Newton ............ 1912 
Thomas Kingsbury, Newton ........... 1912 
Simon D. Paddack, Syracuse, N. Y. .... 1912 
Mrs. Sarah J. Prouty, Watertown, N. Y. 1912 
Mrs. Anne M. Sargent, Boston......... 1912 
Sarah E. Skinner, Brookline ........... 1912 
George W. Soren, New York, N. Y. .... 1912 


This Society has put new vision in us. 
The beneficence of its work is not limited 
to the dumb creatures that have been the 
recipients of it. It has exemplified the truth 


that ‘‘mercy is twice blessed: it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.’’ It has 
revealed to men and women a blessed reser- 
voir of delight in a new line of helpfulness. 
JOHN D. LONG. 
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F irst Band of Mercy by the Western Animal Life L ssons, A Manual for Teachers, George Expert Opinion ............... 84 
Pennsylvania Humane Societ 33 Guest, B. ee ee Family Tragedy, A, Ethelyn Dyer............... 79 
First Floor Plan, Angell Me ee Animals’ Hospital 117 Animal Adlon Told. Harry Chase Brearley 123 Farewell to “Boh” 151 
Five Kittens and Cups 126 At My Window, Ruth A. ry Chase E : : "106 Feeding Birds in Wi inter, Matilda Miller plese ne 103 
Flamingoes in Park of Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Beyond the Twilight, George W. Harrington ..... 141 Flicker, The , Uo caatek 47 
Pennsylvania 44 Bible Zoo, The, Albert G. Mackinnon, M. A....... 123 For Drivers to Remember ...................... 135 
aE -ventide, The . <4 Blood of the Arena, The, Vincente Blasco 106 French View of the Cat, A, Theophile yautier..... 63 
s the Landscape, Book of Animals, The, and Book of Birds, The, Friendly Squirrels, E. W. Hocker 142 
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I Book of Baby Be asts, The, E. J. ‘Detmold .... Glimpses of Bands in Distant Lands, Mary Craige 
PequEE. ictim of the Trap, A ---+ 148 Farm Friends and Farm Foes, Clarence M. Reed, RR errr Tne 167 
Ge sary Cle ve nger and His Dog “Stub” .. 35 D. Se. . 123 Great Blue Heron, The, Prof. W. J. Hoxie....... 44 
venerous Provider, A veseeees DO Greyfriars Bobby, Eleanor Atkinson ............. 186 Habits of the Screech-owls, Robert B. Rockwell... 103 
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Gentleness and Innocence. . 49 John T. 141 H Elepl 4 
Giant C ottonwood | Tree Cut Down by Beavers ... 115 Mahatma and the Hare. The. H. Rider Hageard ... 123 Helping Himself. 20 
Manual! of Farm Animals, Merritt W. Harper 123 Hints for Those Who Will Keep Canaries ........ 7 
People of the Wild, F. St. Mars .......... ... 106 on Cate. 126 
Gulls Reversion of Other Horse Stories, A, Horses a fn U- Modders Fiske 
Specimens of the Morgan. Breed . Spell of the Rockies, The, Enos A. Mills ......... 141 Point of View in’ Summer, The 3 
I = 4 Story of Matka, The, id Starr Jordan ........ 10 Horses Protected from Cold in Indianapolis, C. F. 
ton, Miss, of Pittsburgh and Her 181 Story of Scraggles, The, George Wharton James .. 141 188 
“He While Around Eyev.on tne Bei Animal Ncw Vi, Aired 
Dizzy” U and Their Protection, Edward Howe How Birds Were Fed in Eau Claire, Matitda Miller 178 
Horse's Head 101 Waggles: Dog Stories, G. A; Gearhart 123 
‘In Those Proud Days, with Head High in Air” 125 Wild Nature Wooed and W rarhart G. Pike an umane Cat, A, 
“I Used to Put Both Arms through the Bars and Magdalen F. P. Tuck Pe ae 4 Humane Destruction of Small Animals, The, W. K. 
Wrestle with Him” ....... 146 Wanda of Ton and Chistes Horton ..... 85 
James, Dr. George Wharton, and One of His Pets . 130 aun seca haries Lee 154 Humane Education and the Teacher, Mrs. Laurence 
any’ The,” on the Steps of Mr. Young’s Residence 67 MISCELLANEOUS ——— Education in the Public Schools, Edward a 
ust Born That Way ................. 87 Se 
Killdeer-plover ........ Abattoirs of London, The, F. _ 71 Humane Problems, Dr. W. O. Stillman... 83 
Kitten .. 172 Abattoirs of Paris, The, F. H. Hundred Years’ Peace with England, A, Dr. 
Kitten’s Head ..... ... .95, 157 About the Dog 34 
Kittens in Hat Accursed Steel Trap, The If Madero Is President, Edward C. Butler ........ 50 
Linnet’s Nest Left Undisturbed Sages ee Against the Steel Trap, E. Colfax Johnson ....... 90 If There Were No Pets, Roe K. Belt ............ 47 
Llewelyn Setters . fi Ages of Animals, The, Emmett C Il Hall . 131 Incident in Naples, An, M.L. U. 101 
Long- billed Marsh Wren. Aigrettes Not Moulted ... ... 139 of Slaughter-house, An, 
Merry Christmas to All : : 107 American Humane Association . oe ee Jew, The,” and What He Can Do, W. F. Young . 6% 
Milking the Swiss Mountain Goat . {1a Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and Head- Kansas Collie, A, Sadie L. Mossler ............ » 23 
Moses 107 quarters for Our Two Societies Killing Off the Friends 
Mountain Shee oe nae . 69 Animal Shows Regulated in Cincinnati, Oscar A. Kindness That Costs, Christine Ware ............ 118 
Mutilated Horse, A : _ 92 Trounstine sae %: "188 Kitten That Went to War, The ................ 180 
‘Ned” of the Connecticut Humane Society Animals in Proverbs Lament of the Stag 125 
New Electric Ambulance, Massachusetts S$. P. C. A. 17 Another Delivery Horse, Ethelyn Dyer . 54 License All Domestic Animals, Hugo Krause ..... 171 
New Zealand Romney Marsh Lambs Anti-cruelty Statistics, Nathaniel Walker 90 Liljefors, Bruno, of Sweden ............ 22 
Nine Puppies _. 150 Appeal for Cats and Dogs .. "180 Little Sig—a Queer Pet, Prof. W. J. Hoxie ....... 159 
Officer Melvin and “Baby” of Boston S6 Appeal to Parents 26 Long-billed Marsh Wren, W. J. Hoxie .. 76 
Our Jim : 174 Are Animals Really Dumb? Burgess M. McManis 156 Longevity of Birds, The, F. H. R. ............... & 
Our Specialty Is Speed ee 65 Axis Deer, The, Elwin R. Sanborn isin ~~ Los Angeles Society al pad Abuses, N. W. 
Pair of Cardinals, A 102 Bands of Mercy in Pittsburgh, 3S. Bell .....- 43 ZiMMEF 188 
‘Pat” and Mate, North Adams Fire Department 36 “Beau Brummel” Loss of Birds through Fear 139 
Youngs and Police Dogs of Precinct 17 Bedding and Rest for Horses .. 147 Love of a Dos, The, 175 
New York City. .... M Before the Fur Reaches the Counter, Ernest Harold Love's Power Over Wild Animals, 
Puppies Five ; .. “Bird Day” for Georgia ..... : ; ~~ Luck of a Little Vagabond, The, L. S. Almond. 163 
Purple Finches . 27 7 Man's Respect for Animals ....... 31 
Ralph and Rover—Pets of Mrs. A. Kilgore, Grand Bird Sanctuary for School Town . 6 Message of the Birds, Bruce Calvert ............. 76 
Rapids, Mich. 163 Birds and Their Bathing, Bishop W. F. Mallalieu.. 27 Morgan Horse, The ......... 135 
Red Crossbills 162 Birds’ Christmas, The ; 116 Moses, a Minister’s Cat, E. W. W............... 107 
Red-eyed Vireo Feeding Her Young ; 6 Birds’ Songs Bring Paradise, Bruce Calvert ; ae Multiplying Our Friends, F. H. R. ..........-.-- 164 
Red-shafted Flickers 149 Birds That Pass in the Night, J. A. MacMahon 51 Muscular Christianity ........ se seeeeeensene 179 
Restless Subject, A 173 Bishop Doane and His Dog, Elizabeth W. White .. 151 My Bird Scrap-book 178 
Returning to the Fold 28 Blanket Your Horse : 118 “My Lowly Teacher,’ ’ John Franklin Genung ..... 23 
Rex a Beautiful White Eskimo .. 133 Blind Photographer, A ; , 108 Nature Shots in the West, Robert B. Rockwell... 99 
Ring-tailed Racoon 60 Bluing-Bag and Jackie, The, Maud Butler ; 15 New Fountains in Chicago, Hugo Krause ........ 18S 
Rogers, W. Keith, and His Dog Carlo ; . 5 Boy and His Dog, The . ae New Humanism, The, Dr. James A. B. Scherer .. 82 
Rosina, a Thoroughbred Arabian 147 Boy and the Camera, The, Lizette M. dholm . 173 147 
Sable and White Collie, “Ormskirk Perfection” 5 Boyhood Memories, J. W. Hodge, M. 158 Notes from the Field, Ed. H. Pac kard, 
Scarlet Tanagers 6 Bronte — | 73.89, 121, 137, 153, 169 
Sell Him? Would You Sell Your Brother?” .. 21 Call of the Country, The ..... ee Nubbins, a Real Dog, Edith DeBlois Laskey sare 150 
Sleeping Peacocks Buried beneath the Snow . 140 Calves and Interstate Traffic in Bob Veal, Dr. Old Horses Destroyed in Minneapolis, Jas. B. Pindell 18S 
Snapped” in the Public Park . Francis H. Rowley 91 “Old Mortality,” Miss C. Mason 67 
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One Trapper’s Experience, Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Only Method to Pursue, The, Diana Belais 
“Open Door Policy, The” 
Other Things besides War That Are Hell, Ed. H 
Our American Warblers, R. W. Shufeldt ; 
Our Feathered Friends, Helen M. Richardson . 
Our Winged Songsters, Theron Brown 
Patsy, Frank Herbert Palmer ................... 
Pending Peace Treaties, The, Sy dney Richmond 
Pheasant Shooting in France . 
Philadelphia Society’s Work for Dogs, M. M. 
Photographing Bats, ‘Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
Plea for Bees, A, Edith M. Russell 
Praisie Chicken, The ............. 
Prayer for a Pup, A, Walter A. Dyer 
Prince of Curdom, A, Mrs. E. Ellsworth Shumaker. 
Protection for the Fur-seal, W. M.. . 
“Rebels” Stop Bull-fights, Rachel Hogue 
Reclamation of Bonnie, The, Mabel P. Allen 
Red-shafted Flickers, Robert B. Rockwell . . 
Reflections of a Geologist, T. Nelson Dale 
Reforms in Dog Pounds 
Responsibility Rests on the Householder, H. L. 
—e* Fine Work in the Schools, Jane kin- 


St. Isidore, Florence H. Suckling . 
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Shall Wild Life Be Saved? .................. 
Signs of a Poor Horseman ...... Are 
Slaughter of the Innocents ...... 
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Social Relations of Men and Animals, The, i een 
Ide Wheeler.......... 
Some Cruelties of License, Sarah K. Bolton ...... 
Some Sayings of Victor Hugo Taken from ‘Les 
Some W inter Visitors, Herbert Parker 
“Spectator’’ and the Cat Lady, The 
Story of a Police Horse, The, Katharine Dangerfield 
Story of Mary Ellen, The, F. H.R. ............. 
Story of “Whoof,” The, Prof. Lange 
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Strongest Animal Force 


Successful Humanitarian, A, Dr. W. O. Stillman ..: 


Taming of Johnson's Nellie, The, Dora E. Nelson. 
Teacher's Creed, A, Edwin Osgood Grover 
Teach Humanity in Schools . 

Those Cunning Baby Snakes, Ethelyn Dy er. 
Thought for Christmas, A, George Foster Howell. 
To Christian Women, James H. Ecob, es 
Tom Watson and the Birds, James L anier er 
Too Much “‘License”’ Already, N. W. Zimmer 
To Those Who Keep Pets ................ 
Tramp Who Was a Hero, A, E. Robb Zaring 
Tribute to the Horse, A, Hugo Krause..... 
True Shepherd, The 
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Truth about Egrets, The, Edward Howe Forbush . 6 
Trying Month for Birds, A 1 
Value of Press Publicity in Humane Work, The, 


Guy Richardson... 
Variety of Activities in | Ore gon, Robert Tucker... 188 
Voiceless Cry, The, Helen Cromwell White . . ia 2 
Watering Horses 167 
Western Sparrow-hawk, Robert B. Roc kwell 139 
What Is Humane Education? Louise De St. Hubert 

What Our Bands of Mercy Are Doing, Mary Craige 

When the Horse Grows Old ..............-.---. 3 


Where Horses Are Blanketed .......... 135 
White Fawn, The, Charles E. Waterman .. 
Wholesale Cruelty 


Why Be a Horse? Edward H. Clement ......... 155 
Why Be Kind? Rev. George W. King, Ph.D..... 50 


Why Stop the Sale of Game-birds? 


Winter Problems in Wyoming, Harry B. Kerr .... 99 
Wisconsin Cattle Lost from Exposure, H. L. 


Wonder-working Beaver, The, Robert B. Rockwell id 
Work for Animals in Chile, J. Th. Arntz, Jr 128 
Work-horse Parade in South Bend, H. A. Pershing .. 187 
Work-horses Badly Used in Washington, W. S. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
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Babe in the Manger, The, Emily Poulsson ....... 107 
Beautiful World, A, W. L. Childress ............. 98 
Biddy Macleod, E. Charlton Black .............. 140 
Billy and I, Alice Annette Larkin ............... 21 
Bird-guessing Contest .............. 189 
Bird Slaughter, John L. Stoddard ............... 44 
Bishop Doane on His Dog ........ 
Bob-white’s Carol, Leslie Clare Manchester 
Tre, George 81. Nettle ... 23 
Boy's Sling, The, H. EB. 59 
Butterfly, The, Eliza H. Norton ................ 43 

Cab-horse, The, Trans. by Roy Temple House 
from the French of Edmond Haraucourt...... 179 
Cattle Train, The, Charlotte Perkins Gilman ..... 3 
Cheerful Song for Every Day, A ................ 103 
Christ of the Andes, A. G. Whitman ........... . 98 
Commiseration, Margaret Widdemer ..... 
Consistency, Minnie Leona Upton ....... 157 
Consolation, Howard C. Kegley ................. 108 
Cow, The, Robert Louis Stevenson .............. 47 
Dead Mare, The, Minnie Leona Upton .......... 100 
Death of a Fawn, The, Andrew Marvell .......... 38 
Dog Language, Marion Hovey Briggs ...... 
Entranced, Charles Kiely Shetterly ........ i ee 
Fall Migrations, The, Mary Drummond Ae 96 
First Song of the Thrush, Grace Jewett Austin .. 162 
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Forsaken The, Elizabeth A. Kers ....... 157 
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Hermit Thrush, The, Mary Bailey .............. 51 
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Lonesomest of All, The, Minnie Leona Upton ..... 180 
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My Little Brother, Mary Bailey ........ 140 
My Silent Friends, Dr. 82 
Sister,’’ Louella C. Poole. .... 36 
Now I Lay Me Down to atm, Katharine Danger- 
October Butterflies, Leslie Clare Manchester... 85 
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Old Sugar Girl, Joseph Morse Greene ............ 167 
Only a Horse, F. W, alter Osborne ............... 135 


Our Dumb Friends, Marion Waller-Tatam...._. . 86 


Our Jim, Alice Annette Larkin ............ 174 
Our Pretty Cat, Sarah EK. Bolton ............... 75 
Polar Bear, The, John Francis Bec Kw 550.5): 11 
Prayer, A, Edwin Markham .......... 16 
35 
Prize, The, Sarah K. Bolton 32 
Pussie and Binkie, Rudyard Kipling ............. 12 


Ragged Rover, Leslie Clare Manchester .. Sas 
Rapport, Ethel Fairmont Snyder .... : 7S 


Rescue of "Rastus, The, Louella C. Poole ......... 87 
Robin in My Tree, The, Helen Stuart- Richings oo 2a 
Sheep, The, Mary Bailey Merete 
Singer in the Cage, The, Asa Patrick ...... once ae 
Skylark, The, Maria Louisa Addey .............. 149 
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Some Bird Riddles .. « 
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Sweetest Time o’ Year, The, Bush Phillips........ 178 
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RECEIPTS BY M. S. P. C. A. IN MARCH, 1912 

Fines and witness fees, $173,41. 
GIFTS FOR THE ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

Miss Mary C. Wiggin, $590; ‘‘Anon.,’’ $200; Mrs. Susan 
Cabot, $100; Mrs. Mary B. Olmsted, $100, ‘In memory 
of three loved and loving dog friends, Tige, Shep and 
Watch, ownéd by my husband, A. E. Olmsted, they 
were faithful and constant through life and at their death 
sincerely mourned;” E. A. H., $58.48; “A friend,”’ Chestnut 
Hill, $20; Mrs. A. M. Wetherell, $10; Mrs. L. D. Mack, 
$10; Mrs. O. N. Moore, $10; Mrs. Eva C. Mason, $10; 
Herbert H. Horton, $10; ‘‘A friend’’ by Mrs. L. N. Kettle, 
$5; Mrs. Mary R. Parker, $5; Marcus Moore, $5; Mrs. 
H. C. Boardman, $5; Mrs. “* A. Kelsey, $3; Thomas 
Plummer, $3; Ist Parish S. S., Cohasset, Mass., $3; “In 
memory of Buffy,” $2; tg Helen L. Wilson, $1; Miss 
J. E. Ridgway, $1; Miss M. A. Ridgway, $1; Miss F. A. 
Adams, $1; Austin H. Fay, $1; Miss L. J. Gould, $1; 
Mrs. P. L. Smith, $1; Alice A. Lewis, $0.50; Miss A. 
Sheldon, $0.25. 

OTHER GIFTS 

Mrs. Herbert Beech, $25; John T. Coolidge, $25: Mrs. 
Charles Pfaff, $10; Albert C. Warren, $10; New Home 
S. M. C., $10; Mrs. H. H. Hunt, $10; M. B. Whitney, 
$41; Miss Helen R. Jenckes, $3; Miss Alice R. Wells, $3; 
Mrs. Walter Woodman, $3; Mrs. Cora E. Brewer, $3; 
L. F. Woodward, $3; Miss Harriet A. Howe, $3; Mrs. 
E. D. Buffington, $3; Miss Helen E. Thompson, $3; Mrs. 
F. L. Coolidge, $3; Miss M. A. Peffer, $1.50; Mrs. L. E. 
Orcutt, $1.50. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. Mary R. Parker, Mrs. Frank C. Hoyt, Mrs. A. M. 
Wetherell, W. F. Whitney, J. W. Thurber, F. H. Oakman, 
Edwin Baker, Mrs. A. Martin Pierce; Edward H. Palmer, 
Miss Helen L. Watson, Miss Emma C. Campbell, Wm. G. 
Bassett, Miss Helen Hazelton, H. A. Willis, Mrs. Ina F. 
Taylor, Mrs. Chas. E. Childs, Mrs. Emily L. Howe. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Everett Boynton, Miss Mary A. Ayres, Miss Gertrude 
Volkmer, Mrs. C. A. Kelsey, Mrs. Harry S. Hall, George 
F. Arnold, Miss E. F. Currier, C. H. Waterman, Miss 
Mary M. Walker, Mrs. G. O. Wood, Mrs. Isaac Paine, F. G. 
Whittemore, G. D. Crittendon, G. M. Parks, A. E. Wyman, 
Mrs. E. N. Warren, Miss Clara M. Barlow, Mrs. J. A 
Brown, Rev. J. J. Keegan, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Jones, 
Mrs. J. H. Thayer, R. H. Sturtevant, Mrs. C. P. Allen, 
W. L. Phelps, Miss M. McConnell, H. Munitz, Miss M. 
Edwards, Mrs. J. H. Searle, Miss E. W. Fairman, Mrs. 
H. N. Wheeler, J. T. Wood, A. B. Wetherell, M. D., 
Miss E. A. Godbeer, Dr. W. M. Knowlton, Mrs. W. M. 
Knowlton, Mrs. Clara A. Pratt, Miss Lucy B. Willson, 
Gertrude Q. Clapp, Mrs. F. D. Crooks, M. C. Bailey, 
Mrs. M. Eberlein, A. J. Bonneville, M. D., Dr. Morse 
Wightman, Miss M. Allen, Miss H. E. Mansfield, Charles 
Jenkins, Levi L. Pease. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Temple Bros., H. Newell, Simon Schmidt, Geo. W. 
Burrell, E. N. Spinney, C. D. Spencer, Chas. K. Peirce, 
J. J. Haigis, Rev. J. A. Hawley, Mrs. Jennie Axtill, Mrs. 
A. D. Goodell, E. C. Frost, F. H. Eddy, M. J. Woodward, 
R. B. Peirce, Mrs. F. R. Pratt, F. H. Day, E. B. Blake, 
Mrs. H. E. Isaacs, Herbert Richardson, A. W. Sprague, 
E. D. Billings, E. J. Stark, Mrs. W. G. Richardson, Mrs. 
S. Grenting, Miss Mabel Pond, F. P. Burnam, A. C. 
Burnham, W. A. Burnham, G. A. Marston, Rev. J. H. 
Morley, Rev. T. J. Purcell, A. Daignault, D. J. Harrington, 
Arville Daignault, D. McCarthy, Mrs. P. Farwell, E. M. 
Emery, Miss J. J. Foley, D. A. Sullivan, Dr. J. E. Hayes, 
Grace Stevens, M. D., Miss N. L. Miller, J. A. Emerson, 
Dr. O. O. Roberts, Mrs. C. W. Walker, G. F. Edwards, 
Dr. W.H. Adams, Mrs. R. E. Edwards, Mrs. C. H. Wilcox, 
Miss M. M. Hartwell, Miss J. C. Goold, Mrs. C. E. Wac- 
kuhgan, A. F. Aiken, E. J. Phinney, Mrs. E. G. South- 
wick, Mrs. G. W. L. Curtis, C. S. Cutler, M. D., J. B. 
Cardinal, Dr. J. M. Fay, Miss C. M. Thompson, P. J. 
Donahue, Mrs. M. J. Proux, M. J. Ryan, Mrs. Emma 
Webber, C. A. Byrne, M. D., Rev. I. A. Flint, Mrs. D. E. 
Holly, G. A. Billings, E. R. Graves, Jacob Carle, Rev. W. E. 
Foley, Mrs. G. E. Morton, C. E. Belden, Mrs. G. S. 
Belden, J. W. Wills, M. D., S. P. Strickland, M. D., Miss 
Clara Allen, Mrs. N. Wales, J. C. Stedman, M. D., Mrs. 
A. H. Warner, Miss C. W. Agge, G. A. Spence, Miss V. S. 
Page, Miss F. A. Odiorne, Mrs. A. F. Breed, Mrs. W. B. 
Littlefield, A. A. French, Cyrus Jones, J. Maloney, Mrs. 
F. H. Burdette, S. W. Kelly, M. D., Mrs. H. C. Bonney, 
H. W. Lincoln, H. S. Rowan, M. D., F. R. Chase, Mrs. 
S. S. Hartwell, Miss F. H. G. Browne, E. C. Barber, 
Mrs. S. E. Weller, Mrs. E. R. H. Darling, Miss Louise 
Fuller, H. H. Dudley, G. E. Worcester, Miss Agnes Park, 


Miss M. V. Washburn, Miss E. C. Armsby, Miss Bessie R. 
Woods, Mrs. Ella M. Ward, ay Thomas Carne, Mrs. A. 
G. Stone, G. F. Williams, P. H. Provencal, Miss A. W. 
Walker, A. M. Wheeler, Edith L. Downing, Miss M. S. 
Cheever, E. Hoyt, Mrs. W. W. Wade, W. Whittemore, 
Mrs. E. A. Cotton, Mrs. H. P, Waters, G. H. Perkins, W. 
T. Connolly, “A friend in Monson,”’ E. C. Wilson, Mrs. 
W. A. Reed, Miss M. A. Church, Norwood Woman's Club, 
Miss E. D. Woodward, Mrs. W. L. Woodbury, J. H. 
Hewett, Mrs. A. C. Beckwith, Mrs. T. M. Beckwith, Mrs. 
N. K. Perry, G. M. Mellen, W. H. Bell, M. Baker, Mrs. M. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. A. Kingsbury, Mrs..E. R. Gould, Mrs. 
C. O. Breed, Mrs. E. Steward, Mrs. M. C. Chapin, F. P. 
Rice, W. L. Ropes, Mrs. S. E. Learoyd, Miss Alice Brown, 
Mrs. Edw. Whitney, Dr. M. D. Littig, A. H. Norton, Miss 
C. B. Childs, Mrs. N. Snow, W. M. Willard, Mrs. D. A. 
Alden, F. U. Wells, Mrs. P. Kichler, Mrs. H. H. Wilkins, 
Mrs. H. W. Chapman, Mrs. W. H. Hunter, F. W. King- 
man, Dr. W. R. Brown, Mrs. Helen Brown, Mrs. C. T. 
Bryant, S. W. Grant, Austin H. Fay, Rev. A. Manchester, 
Miss A. R. Downing, J. P. — _Mrs. M. E. Parker, 
Miss M. W. Allen, C. W. Sabin, H. S. Hoyt, M. D., J. A. 
Day, M. D., W. M. Tyler, M. D., H. C. Valentine, M. D., 
J. A. Shatswell, M. D., O. F. Swasey, M. D., Miss Olive 
Prescott, Miss M. A. Roberts, F. W. Stewart, C. T. Crane, 
G. W. Young, Miss C. R. Denbroeder, Godfrey Coal Co., 
S. J. Willis, Samuel Gannett. 

All others, $307.23. Total, $1864.46. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 

Subscribers 

Newport Humane Society, $36; Woman's Penn. S. P. C. 
A., $20; School Dept., Clinton, $12; I. H. Morton, $11.50; 
Joseph C. Whipple, $11.18; Geo. J. Howard, $11; Mrs. 
Johanna McMillan, $8; A co-worker, $7.52; H. C. Buck- 
sath, $6; Unitarian S. S., Holyoke, $6; Mrs. Kate McLane, 
$5; Mrs. Orville Lovell, $5; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $5; J. W. 
Hodge, $5; Mrs. Delia Barden, $3; Wm. Webster, $2.80; 
Mildred H. Lockwood, $2.50; M. A. Delaney, $2.50; 
Mrs. Clara B. Drew, $2.50; Miss Amy S. Colvin, $2.50; 
Mary E. Steiner, $2.40; Mrs. M. E. Hannah, $2; Mrs. 
Julia A. H. Colby, $2; Laura E. Hovey, $2; Ellen Channing, 
$2; Miss Louie C. Fuller, $1.60; C. E. Comstock, $1.50; J. 
W. Walker, $1.50; Miss F. A. Graves, $1.50; K. Arthur 
Deardon, $1.50; Abby T. Arnold, $1.50; Mrs. F. M. 
Jost, $1.50; Alice A. Lewis, $1.20; W. F. Atwood, $1.20; 
Annie R. Scott, $1.02; Rebecca L. Harding, $0.80; Miss 
I. E. Cairnie, $0.62; Eliza Fraser, $0.60. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Sister Marion, Miss Mildred Howard, Miss Stella Beard, 
Emily G. Hunt, M. D., Mrs. R. N. Wood, F. H. Raddin, 
Mrs. L. N. Furlin, Mrs. H. M. Watts, E. W. Perkins, Jr., 
J. L. Sutherland, Hon. W. G. Sharp, Mrs. F. Kilduff, D. B. 
Fenn, Gertie Costella, Miss Nina Judd, M. J. Spooner, E. 
G. Cross, Gus Vogel, Mrs. Jennie Weller, George Stevens, 
Mary Dennison, Mrs. C. H. Mentzer, W. deL. Harwood, 
Mrs. Ida L. Freese, Miriam Z. Watrous, Mrs. J.J. Anderson, 
H. D. Stevens, J. Buckbee, H. C. Moore, Mrs. Laura 
Mackey, Mrs. A. M. Huston, Mrs. Yung Kwai, A. D. 
Fleu, P. R. Allen, Miss Mary Evans, Dr. P. B. Wyckoff, 
Mary E. Harnee, E. N. Fullerton, C. L. Wooding, Miss 
C. M. Valentine, Winifred I. McLean, Mrs. M. Dossena, 
Mrs. Carroll, Virginia Rollwage, Eliza S. Merrill, George 
Orbin, Adelaide Trembley, Dr. M. M. Massé, Louise 
Adams, F. D. Root, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, E. A. Miller, 
May Plumer, Miss E. F. Bisbee, H. D. Ingersoll, M. T. 
Griott, J. F. Freete, W. P. Payne, Mrs. C. L. Ball, Rev. 
L. C. McGee, Phoebe A. Carver, Mrs. E. T. Pratt, K. C. 
Ashley, Mrs. W. R. Northup. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Miss M. Patten, Miss A. M. Cobb, Miss J. Small, 
Jennie R. N. Turner, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, Mrs. E. F. Ball, 
Virginia K. Forse, Miss H. H. Jacobs, Ross Jones, Ira 
Wilson, J. Holland, Jr., Eleanor B. Forbes, Robert Tucker, 
Mrs. H. A. Freer, Mrs. Dutton, E. F. Hopkins, Junior 
League, C. B. Fillebrown, P. W. Deibert, Mrs. M. M. 
Brewer, Am. Bookseller Co., Miss G. E. Leonard, Jean M. 
Sutherland, Ada E. Churches, Elise T. Goodhue, J. W. 
Richardson, Evelyn E. Mann, C. B. Richards, Mae 
Langton, Mrs. F. A. Metzler, Anne B. Taylor, Evelyn 
Yates, Bennett's Agency, H. Hart, Robert B. Moore, 
Faith Taylor, Carrie Calhoun, Franklin Sq. Agency, 
Mrs. L. M. Hobart, Mrs. E. S. Ruby, Mary E. Conant, 
Mrs. G. J. Michebach, Mary B. McDougal, May Dillen- 
bach, Linwood School District, Laura M. Smith, Mrs. A. L. 
Parker, Lucia A. Dow, F. and R. Fellows, Miss Louise 
Adams, Carrie Taylor, Charles Wager, Mrs. C. P. Parker, 
Bates & Humphrey, E. Loud, Mrs. L. A. Timlin, Annie L. 
Coath, Mary A. Parkhurst, Ellen A. Priest, A. H. Hobart, 
Mrs. Irene Crowell, Mrs. E. Dillingham, Eleanor B. Forbes. 

All others, $7.70. Total, $294.64. 

Sales of publications, $126.80. Total, $2909.31. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION’ SOCIETY FOR MARCH, 1912 

“Anon.” $200; A N. Y. friend, $100; A friend in Paris, 
$100; A co-worker, $143.34; Mrs. Lela G. Dodge, $40; 
Public Schools, Evansville, Ind., $20; Mrs. L. N. Kettle, 
$18; Public Schools, Lakewood, O., $14.25; Mrs. R. C. 
Hogue, $10; Women's Penn. S. P. C. A., $6; Philip S. 
Wilson, $5.79; David L. McClintock, $5; Batavia (N. Y.) 
Humane Society, $5 for Angell Memorial; Charles Aldrich, 
$5 for Angell Memorial; Mrs. J. C. McVey, $4.70; Silver 
Band of Mercy, Sharon, Conn., $3.62 for Angell Memorial; 
Public Schools, Dakota City, Neb., $3; W.A. Warner, $2.56; 
Caspar Isham, $2.51; H. C. Bucksath, $2.50; Public Schools, 
Andover, Mass., $2.25; H. A. Carpenter, $2; Mrs. A. E. 
Marden, $2; Miss Mary Ball, $2; Miss Laura Smith, $1.70; 
Gilbert Graves, $1.65; Enoch Reiner, $1.60; Baptist S. S., 
Beverly Farms, $1.30; City of Fitchburg, $1.25; Caroline 
Tyndall, $1.08; W. S. Strickland, $1; Esther L. Oliver, $1; 
Jessie Bryson, $1; Miss Elsie Limber, $1 for Angell 
Memorial; C. G. Ewen, $1; Frank Connor, $1; D. Edward 
Killins, $1; D. H. Wright, $1; Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, $1. 

Small sales of publications, $68.97. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who 
forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining the signatures 
of thirty adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address (town and state) 
of the president who has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 
2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

d Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See next page for prices of Band of Mercy badges and 
supplies and humane publications. 

See list of new Bands on page 185. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE HUMANE EDUCATION 
R THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Active $100 00 Associate £5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
For advertising rates apply to I. H. MORTON, 170 
Summer Street, Boston. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for the 
paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HUMANE LITERATURE _ 


| ] 
Published by the American Humane Education Society Bar : WAN ED--A RIDER AGEN 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk a NE : { 
| 
| 
| 


Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: N IN EACH TOWN and district toride and exhibit a sample Latest Model 
| 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cts. .... paper 9 cts. : until you receive and approve of your 
lad talian or Swedish ......... paper 20 cts. We ship to anyone anywhere inthe U.S deposit 
French or Modern Greek. .. paper 25 cts. 0 during 
“ Ae, ae es paper 10cts. | which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 \ ’ m it you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5. ....... — S bicycle ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
to Treat We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is 
*Dovetrot’s Way” ......... possible to make at one small profit above 
OF 3) ‘ actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by buy- 
ing direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
UY a bicycleor a pair of tires from anyone at any 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish)... .75 “ “ | — our unheard of factory 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post card ...... er agents. 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors... 1.00 “| ' \ U WILL BE ASTONISHED Then you receive our besutifal eatalogue 
The Horse's Point of View, post card..... ee Sully low prices we can make you this year. We sell the highest grade bicycles for 
Advice on Stable Management, card ..... 1.00 : less money thanany other factory. Wearesatisfied with 81.00 profitabove factory cost. 
The Checkrein, 8 pages 1.00 * y Ph med can_sell our bicycles under your own name plateat double our prices. 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .. .20 “ “ €7 SECOND HAND BICYCLES. W. 
on“ We do not regular! dle seco’ 1 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .30 a number on hand taken in trade by our 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow.... .50 ging from $3 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


About the Dog | 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. . small 30cts. | 
@ OF, Ger cloth 35 cts. | 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card ..$1.00 per 100 
umane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.. — 


AS TER-B RAKES pedals, parts, repairs and 


(): Hedgethorn Puncture-Proof $ 80 


Humane Education Self-healing Tires A SAMPLE PAIR 
What the Chained Dog Says............- 320° TO INTRODUCE,ONLY 
The regular retail price ofthese tires is as 
About the Bird $10.00 per pair, but to introduce we 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20cts. ....... paper 10 cts. will sell you a sample pair for $4.80(cash with order $4.55. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2....$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer | lags 


NOMORE TROUBLEFROMPUNCTURES | 


he B > ae NAILS, Tacks, or Glass will not let the air out. | | 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow ... 1.00 DESCRIPTION: is ya s 
Cat riding, very durable and lined inside with 
H Ed $ .30 per 100 a special quality of rubber, which never be- 
Vax sarc per comes porous and which closes up small 
“Mollie itefoot’s Vacation’! without allowing the air to escape. 
The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c perdoz..... .40 ve ha bandreds of letters from satisfied customers 
e stating that their tires have only been pumped up once and puncture strips 
a rere Gther Animale or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than and “‘D’’ also rim strip “‘H’? 
For Pity Ss Sake, cloth,20cts ...... eect paper 10 cts. an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being to prevent rim cutting. This 
The ce at Shane's, pape S. abricon the tread, The regular price of these tires a 
to xin Avimals per 100 is $10.00 per pair, but foradvertising purposes we are EASY RIDING. 
ty. > rider of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same 
BE 5 a. a ay letter is received. e ship C. O. D. on approval. You do not pay a cent until you 
umane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals... .30 have examined and found them strictly as represented. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.7, cattle ....  .30 We will allow acash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you send FULL CASH 
Hints on the Care of Cows .............+06 . Sale WITH ORDER and enciose this advertisement. You run no risk in sending us an order as the tires may be 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp.............: - "g0« « returned at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. Weare perfectly reliable 
* . , * s Oy) and money sent to us isas safeasinabank. If you ordera pair of these tires, you will find th 2 
Simon Grub s Dre AM, POEM -20 easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look finer than any tire you ave ever used 
Daily Tragedies of the North Woods (steel trap) free We know that you will be so well pleased that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order, Wewant 
upon application. ‘ou to send usa trial order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 
Humane Education F YOU NEED TIRES price until you cond for a pair of Hedgethorn 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper..... 16 cts. each ine quoted above; or write for our big Tire and Sundry Catalogue which describes and ‘quates oi panies onk 
‘opraphical Sketche scollecti inds of tires at about half the usual prices. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, Dp 
by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts........ paper 6cts, DO NOT WAIT OF BUYING bicycle ora pair of 
asd — od — to Animals, by | 00 per 100 It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. new and wonderful offers we are making. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. J L McAD CYCLE n MPA 
Angell, 2centseach,or .............-- 5 8 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 
Humane Calendar for 1912 ................ 1Oicta.. | 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .... .30 ‘ “ 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, Cc A ys Ss B oO A R D E D * © 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution t: AT tt 
and by-laws, free upon application. OLD GRIST MILL LE XINGTON CATTERY e 


DO G B R E AD 


Tel. Lex. 77-3 


is the best food ; 


Ornamental Swans, Geese, Ducks, Fancy . 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, Flamingoes, etc., 


O] D GRIS | Mil | Orders for pheasant eggs booked now. Also deer, rabbits, and all e 

kinds of pet stock. ie 

Band of Mercy Buttons fe 


Send 4 cents for descriptive circulars. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN, NATURALISTS, 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 


: Dept. 40 Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 38 Charles River Avenue 
Sterling silver stick pin.................... 30 cts. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small. 5 cents | Boston, Mass. 
Ribb« gold-stamped, 8 cents; 4 pone 
Band of Mercy Register .................-. cents ea 
Band of Mercy Melodies (52 songs, Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ........ or Horses, 
How to Form Bands of Mercy.............. 1.00“ * ’ refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., new S Moe s Dog and Cat dealer for them. Send for new books on 


any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A. C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


Y our Holds3 pints. Water alwaysavail- 


able—never slops over—dog can’t Be 
Festival of Tender Mercies ................ ao 2 Pet upset. Dead air space keeps water B 
How to Teach Humane Education ......... a Si cool andfresh. Holds entire day’s 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. | Wate OTIS & MOE. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 2214 New Otis Bidg., Chicago 

45 Milk Screet, Boston | 


. supply. No valves to get out of order 
W ith —not complicated. If not at dealers, 


sent onreceipt of price; nickel plated, 
Pure $3.50; silver plated, $5.00. Sat FOR advertising rates and space in Our Dumb 
Suaranteed. Animals address ISAAC H. MORTON, 
Advertising Manager, 170 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Anti-Germ, Individual Cup 


Drinking 
Kountain 
for’ HORSES 


CLEAN CUP 
FRESH WATER 


Always 


THE 


H. F. JENKS CO., Inc. 


PAWTUCKET, R.1I., U.S.A. 


Don’t Put Ice in the 
Drinking Water 


A Water Cooler for the Home and 
Your Office 


Preserve your health 
by drinking water 
that is not contami- 
nated by the impuri- 
ties contained in ice. 
A refreshing drink of 
pure cold water ready 
and convenient at all 
times in a sanitary 
receptacle. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet describing it 
and our different 
styles of coolers. 


Patented 


PERFECTION COOLER COMPANY 
15 Wormwood St., Boston, Mass. 


Premiums Given for Subscriptions 


An opportunity to 
secure any of the 


articles here shown for a little effort on your part in obtaining subscribers to OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. They will be sent to you postpaid on remitting to us the number of subscriptions 


listed after each. 
AM. LEAGUE BALL 
This American 
League Ball is 
warranted stand- 
ard quality and 
positively regu- 
lation every 
detail of construc- 
tion. It is guar- 
anteed to be made 
in accordance with 
the rules govern- 
ing the American, 
National and_ all 
leagues under the National agreement. Made 
of the finest all-wool yarn, pure Para rubber 
centre, best quality horsehide cover and sewed 
with strongest red and green stitching thread 
that can be procured. Warranted regulation 
size and weight and absolutely guaranteed to 
last a full game without ripping or losing its 
elasticity or shape unless wet or misused. Eac 


= 
= 


UNIVERSITY 
LEAGUE BALL 


Made regulation 
size and weight of f 
best material, rub- 
ber centre, all-wool 
yarn and horsehide 
cover. Very lively. 
Put individual 
boxes and sealed 


A University League j 


Will be sent for one annual subscription at 
$1.00 per year. 


CATCHER’S 
MITT 


Has genuine 
black  horse- 
hide palm, 
Yucatan 
leather back 
and black kid 
fingers. Is 
strongly sewed 
throughout 
and made in 
a thorough 
manner. Palm 
and strip are 
welted together, making a molded palm. Has 
latest improved laced back, also the improve- 
ments in the pocket like the professional mitts 
$3.00 
Will be sent for three annual subscriptions 
at $1.00 each. 


FIELDER’S SLOVE 


Made from brown 
Napa leather, with 
web thumb and 
leather lined. It is 
strongly sewed, is 
well padded and has 
good pocket. 

i $ .50 


Will be sent for one 
annual subscription at 
$1.00 per year. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 45 Milk Street, Boston 
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ball is wrapped in green foil, put in a separate 
Will be sent for two annual subscriptions at 
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